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In This Issue... 


Our frontispiece this month is the view the communicant 
gets of Jesus as he kneels at the table in the Upper Room Chapel 
in the Board of Evangelism Building, Nashville. 

In the program fer services held when the Chapel was dedi- 
cated, the following was written concerning the wood carving: 

“As one enters the chapel, his attention is focused on the 
polychrome wood carving of ‘The Last Supper’ which is in the 
rear of the chancel. It is a copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s painting 
and is done in lime wood and walnut. The sculptor was Ernest 
Pellegrini . . . a noted Italian sculptor whose wood carvings 
are in many of the most noted cathedrals and churches in 
America... . 

“Pellegrini... used as the basis of this carving an authentic 
copy of the original Leonardo da Vinci painting from the Santa 
Maria delle Grazie Church, in Milan, Italy. The wood carving 
is an extraordinary work of art. More than fifty workers had a 
part in completing it. Fourteen months were required for the 
modeling, carving, and production. As one stands in the door- 
way and looks at it, he is instantly struck with the perspective 
of the room in the wood carving; the depth of it is amazing. 
However, the eye goes immediately to the face of the Christ. It 
has been said that Leonardo da Vinci painted in his original 
the saddest face in all the world. Ernest Pellegrini has captured 
this mood of Christ at the moment when Jesus is saying to his 
disciples, ‘One of you shall betray me.’ Therefore, the picture 
shows the group at the Last Supper before Judas goes out into 
the night.”—J.W.C. 

Cover: “Christ in Gethsemane,” by Hofmann. (Photo from 
Gramstroff Bros.) 
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This is the view of Jesus that the communicant gets when kneeling at 


the table in the Upper Room Chapel, The Board of Evangelism, Nashville. 





Do We Know 
What We Want? 


By MARGARET R. BENDER * 


Have you considered the implications of the revision of the United Nations Charter? 


This stimulating article gives supplementary 
material for use with “One World in the Making” 
(Adult Fellowship Series, pages 35-48). 


Do WE understand what is involved in the re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter? Must we, 
who have believed so much in the United Nations 
as one of the primary channels through which we 
can work for peace, sit helplessly by during the 
two years in which the possibilities of reviewing 
the Charter or of changing it will be discussed? 
Can’t we even have the satisfaction of knowing 
what we want to see happen and of cheering for 
“our side”? 

Much of today’s cynicism and lack of construc- 
tive thinking on vital issues seems to be based on 
the feeling that most of the events of history are 
too big for us to understand. We feel that events 
are marching inexorably and with increased tempo 
toward our destruction. 

The United Nations has been in a slightly 
different category than this in the thinking of 
many people. Ordinary people from all over the 
world and every walk of life have picked up the 
microphones in its meetings and accepted the fact 
that they here could begin to understand world 
events. 

The familiar “We, the people” of the Preamble 
to the Charter, has helped, too, as have the sym- 
bolism of the flags and the buildings. The affairs 
of the world were here translated into symbols 
that most of us had the courage to try to under- 
stand. If now we lose the hope of understanding 
at the point of the United Nations and try to 
resign ourselves to ignoring it, we will really face 
a problem. Unfortunately, if the understanding 
of what ought to happen to the United Nations 
within the next two years is too difficult for us, 
there isn’t much else in the way of world-peace 
machinery to which we can turn. 

Even at the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches (Evanston, 1954) there 
seemed to be little else that could be discovered, 
as indicated in the Report of Section IV on Inter- 
national Affairs. As The Christian Century 
summed it up: 

1 Mrs. Bender is special United Nations Observer for the Woman’s 


Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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“When it came to write its report on inter- 
national affairs, the Evanston Assembly knew that 
it was dealing with those issues in which modern 
man finds his greatest lack of hope. . . . the total 
document is more a reflection of tortured con- 
sciences trying to make their ‘agonized reap- 
praisals’ than of confident moral direction. The 
nature of modern war, and most of all the nature 
of the H-bomb, grows in immensity as a baffling 
problem for the Christian conscience. ... we are 
only beginning to perceive its expanding dimen- 
sions. 

“So far as any sketch of what international 
policy should be, the report follows closely the 
pattern laid down by the United Nations. This is 
not said in criticism, for there is no better pattern 
now available. .. .” 2 

Senator Alexander Wiley’s committee which 
was investigating our opinions on whether and 
how we want to see the United Nations Charter 
amended reported that millions of Americans 
across the country said just about the same thing 
—it’s the best we have. Some of us are deeply 
disappointed with it and want it changed, some 
of us think it’s practically perfect as it stands, 
and some of us feel a few changes are necessary. 

The cold, hard fact that emerged was that this 
was the thing that we have and we haven’t much 
else. Once we face that fact, we may be willing to 
settle down to talk about what we can do to make 
it work better. 

What, then, do these judgments mean to us as 
individual members of a church that has re- 
peatedly expressed its interest and belief in the 
United Nations? They ought, it seems to me, to 
give new meaning to the Crusade for World Order 
of our church which reached its high point in 
February, as Methodist preachers across the land 
discussed from their pulpits, on the first three 
Sundays in February, the meaning of the United 
Nations and the part it can play in peace. It means 
that we must take this subject of Charter review 
off the dusty top shelf of our thinking and appraise 
it carefully. 

Only in this way can the people of our churches 
overcome their sense of futility and frustration 
about world peace and begin to make their con- 


2 From “Christian Witness to a Shaken World,” in The Christian 
Century, September 22, 1954. Used by permission. 
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victions a vital part of the world scene. In order 
to do this, the following steps are suggested. 


Steps In CONSIDERING CHARTER REVIEW 


1. Really know the Charter as it is now. Copies 
of Charter of the U.N. are available from Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. (10 cents). 

2. See what the United Nations has been able 
to accomplish. Sometimes our frustration and de- 
sire to throw the whole thing overboard and begin 
with something new arises from our impatience 


Luoma Photos 


with a slow process and our lack of knowledge 
about what has been done and its importance in 
the total picture. 

Read some of these materials: 

A Christian’s Primer of the United Nations, 25 
cents. A Christian’s Primer on Technical Assist- 
ance and Land Reform, 35 cents. Your United 
Nations Worked for Peace in 1953-54, Free for 
postage. Your United Nations and You, 5 cents. 
These items are available from the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service, Literature Head- 
quarters, 7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
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The Churches and the United Nations, Walter 
W. Van Kirk, 15 cents. Central Department of 
Publication and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 120 East 23rd Street, New York. 

UN: Today and Tomorrow, Eleanor Roosevelt 
and William De Witt, $3.50. Harper and Brothers. 

See page 43 for a listing of additional resource 
material. 

3. Look some of the criticisms of the United Na- 
tions in the face and see how valid they are. Read: 

Don’t Be Fooled—cartoon booklet, 5 cents; Lit- 
erature Headquarters, 7820 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The United Nations: Facts and Fallacies, free 
up to 100 copies, above 100 copies 1 cent each; 
Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th Street, New 
York. 

The Hate Campaign Against the U.N., Gordon 
Hall, 50 cents, Beacon Press. 

The Assault on the U.N., Alexander Uhl, 25 
cents. Public Affairs Institute, 312 Penn Avenue, 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 

4. Collect other people’s opinions and solutions 
about the success of the United Nations and the 
desirability of change, and study them to see 
where you agree and where you disagree. Several 
sources will be helpful: Revising the Charter, 
Ernest A. Gross, 10 cents. Reprint of July, 1954, 
issue of People’s Section with article by Eichel- 
berger on Charter revision, 10 cents. Both avail- 
able from American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46 Street, New York. 

Fundamental Principles of UN Charter Re- 
vision, Marion McVitty, 5 cents. United World 
Federalists, 125 Broad Street, New York. 

The Methodist Woman, July-August, Decem- 
ber, 1954. 

Also note the following statement of the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service of The Meth- 
odist Church at its annual meeting in January, 
1954: 

“. . The Woman’s Division expresses its con- 
viction that there are three great principles and 
aims of the United Nations, namely, “To save suc- 
ceeding generations from the threat of war, to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights and in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, and 
to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom.’ It is our firm belief that 
these aims are interrelated and interdependent 
and that only through diligent exploring of each 
of these avenues can ‘peace for all nations and 
happiness and well being for all men’ be achieved. 
We believe, therefore, that any review should 
recognize the great hope that lies in the work of 
the Economic and Social Council and that of its 
commissions and agencies, particularly the Human 
Rights Commission, and the specialized agencies. 
We also believe that the great contributions of 
technical assistance and trusteeship should be 
recognized. Another very important section of the 
United Nations Charter which has ‘proved its 
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value in the last eight years is Article 71, which 
offers opportunities for nongovernmental agencies 
to observe the work of the United Nations, to in- 
terpret it to the people they represent, and on 
matters where they have competence, to bring in- 
formation and points of view to the United Na- 
tions. 

“We hope, therefore, that the importance of 
these matters listed above will be recognized in 
any review of the charter. It is our opinion that 
universality of membership is consistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations and in the best 
interests of world peace. We also believe that 
efforts .should be made to remove the veto in 
matters of a procedural nature in the Security 
Council.” 

5. Ask yourself some pertinent questions: 

Would Charter change now be likely to do more 
harm than good? 

If major changes were made, would it result 
in some nations leaving the United Nations? 

What changes most need to be made? 

Could some of them, such as change in methods 
of admitting members, use of the veto, etc., be 
done by other processes without revision? Read 
carefully the sections of the Charter dealing with 
amendments, as you try to decide this. 

What might some other countries, like the co- 
lonial powers or those who do not believe in free 
voluntary groups of citizens participating in the 
United Nations, like to see changed? Would this 
strengthen or weaken the United Nations in your 
opinion? 

Might we lose more than we gained in revision? 

Is the world ready for ceding large segments 
of power to an over-all organization? Is this es- 
sential at this time, or can we preserve world 
peace and still remain sovereign nations as we 
do in the United Nations at present? 

Are United Nations failures mostly due to the 
machinery or to lack of will to use present ma- 
chinery? 

What is really the most important part of the 
United Nations—its long-term preventive work 
through the Economic and Social Council, the 
specialized agencies, etc., or the short-term work 
of stopping the fire of aggression or war once it is 
aflame? Are these two functions capable of exist- 
ing side by side? 

How can I help other people understand the 
United Nations? 

6. Share your conclusions with other people. 
You may need to present some of the existing 
picture visually. A helpful resource is: 

Turnover Chart, $1.25, Literature Headquarters, 
7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

See pages 38 and 43 for further suggestions for 
resource materials. Books and magazines may be 
circulated in the group. 

(The items listed here may be ordered from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory.) 
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“INASMUCH...” 





By C. A. BOWEN? 


Loving help is needed for victims of cerebral palsy. 


This article will supplement the lesson on “The 
Christian and the Social Order” (International 
Lesson Series, March 27). 


‘THE ACCOUNTS of the life of Jesus never 
grow old. We love to read about the way he cared 
for children. It would be easy to draw the con- 
clusion that Jesus revolutionized the attitude of 
a world that had centered its interest in adults. 
He placed “the child in the midst” of the life of 
men. 

We love to read of the way Jesus healed the 
sick. Here again it could be claimed that he worked 
a revolution in the thinking of men. There was 
a time when the sick and afflicted were looked 
upon as a burden upon family and community, 
often to be disposed of, at best to be tolerated. 
Jesus brought a different attitude to the world. 
He made the sick and afflicted the special concern 
of his followers. Much of the civilized world has 
caught the same attitude. 

Today we have an opportunity to catch the 
spirit and follow the example of Jesus in a way 
that combines both these ministries. We find that 
opportunity in the hundreds of cerebral-palsied 
children in our land. What a chance for the Church 
to show its devotion to Christ by helping these 
children! What a significant field of service is pre- 
sented here to our adult groups! 


THe CHILD 


As we consider this matter, let us begin by 
keeping in mind the fact the cerebral-palsied 
child is a child. In many ways his life is identical 
with that of the other children in lis home or 
neighborhood. He is not to be regarded as an ob- 
ject of curiosity. He is not to be made a center 
of sentimental sympathy. He is sim»ly a young 
human being. He responds as a person to the ap- 
propriate approach of those who deal with him. 

To avoid him or neglect him is to :urt him. To 
place too much emphasis upon him is to injure 
him also. To deal with him in the same way as 
one handles the normal children with whom he 
plays is to treat him unfairly. To show impatience 
and lack of confidence is to weaken his efforts 
to cope with life. Here is a child to be dealt with 
as a child. 





_} Dr. Bowen was formerly the executive secretary of the Editorial 
Division, Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 


Let us keep in mind also the fact that the 
cerebral-palsied child bears a handicap. We are 
to deal with him in terms of his capacities and 
limitations. We do this, of course, in the case of 
other children. We find what our children can 
do,.how much they can understand. We recognize 
the..things that are out of the reach of these 
children. We work for the development of their 
capacities and the conquest of their limitations. 

This is a proper approach for us to make too as 
we deal with children of fewer capacities and 
more limitations. The help we give can be of the 
greatest value if we keep in mind that here we are 
dealing with a human personality. 

The cerebral-palsied child is not just “a case.” 
He is not merely a name on the pad of the doctor 
or nurse or counselor. He is a person gifted in 
surprising ways and capable of handling with in- 
creasing ability his disabilities. He can respond 
as a person to our approach. He can make progress 
as we understand him and deal with him under 
skillful guidance. He can respond to the love we 
give him and he can gain help from it. 


THE PARENTS 


The parents of the cerebral-palsied child are 
passing through a searching test of all their higher 
capacities. How they need the resources which 
come through faith in God! The Christian Church 
exists to keep such faith alive today—to help per- 
sons see God through the eyes of Jesus and trust 
their lives into his keeping. Here we see God, 
the Father—the Parent with the people of the 
world as his children. How many of us who cling 
to God have how many handicaps! At the point 
of divine compassion for his children, themselves 
afflicted sorely in so many ways, we may reach a 
new area of common ground with the Father. In 
the time of testing it helps us to realize that our 
situation is not unique. We have an inclusive fel- 
lowship. We belong to a fellowship of suffering 
which includes even the Most High. 

In the figurative language of his day Jesus spoke 
of giving us help in lightening the loads of life. 
Were he teaching today, he would speak of the 
pull of mechanical power. But then toiling oxen 
dragged their burdens over the punishing roads 
of Palestine. In the shop at Nazareth the young 
carpenter had worked to make yokes that made 
burdens easier to move toward their destination. 
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Work with cerebral-palsied children requires skillful 
guidance. But the capstone of all we do is the outreach 
of thinking love. 


Thus Jesus spoke in terms of spiritual logistics. 
He had an approach to the burden of life that 
made it manageable. More, Jesus would be the 
companion of our sorrows, the sharer of our diffi- 
culties. The Christian fellowship can give such 
assurance to these parents. 

The Christian faith can also help us turn our 
anxieties away from ourselves. As we face diffi- 
culties objectively they may open the way to un- 
expected growth of soul. The Christian fellowship 
can. point out such direction and provide such out- 
lets to these parents. 


SKILLED GUIDANCE 


However, the help which we give to the cere- 
bral-palsied child and his parents calls for the 
most skillful guidance. Yet this should not deter 
us. The professional skill of the clinic is neces- 
sary. So is the help of school, camp, and club. 
But the capstone of all we do is the outreach of 
thinking love from the Christian fellowship. 

There can be something distinctive in the way 
the church serves these children and their par- 
ents. Our program must not be haphazard. III- 
advised efforts of the well-meaning will not help. 
What we do must be scientific in the sense that 
we are taking full advantage of what science has 
made available to those who work in the spirit 
of Christ. 
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THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Adults in the church appreciate a cause mean- 
ingful and worth while to which to give them- 
selves. This one has a strong appeal and would be 
wonderfully rewarding. 

For information about work of this type write 
to the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois, indicating your interest in the work. 

When the information is received, it should be 
the basis for study and discussion. Participation 
in such a service deserves careful consideration 
and thorough planning. A local physician might 
lead one of the discussion periods. Adults from 
other churches might take part. The enterprise 
itself might be carried out on an interchurch basis. 
It should be thoroughly organized and recognized 
as a project to be carried on indefinitely. 

A possible project might be to help parents 
of cerebral-palsied children organize a group for 
mutual help. Another might make it possible to 
send children to special camps which are being 
developed throughout the country. Still another 
might be to arouse interest in this matter on the 
part of local school authorities. Provision could 
be made so that these children could get special 
treatment in available hospitals. Naturally the per- 
sons undertaking such an enterprise may discover 
appropriate things to do of more value than those 
suggested by persons on the outside. 

It is important that parents of cerebral-palsied 
children be kept aware that they are a part of the 
fellowship of the church. It has been suggested 
that arrangements could be made in expanded 
sessions of the church school to give recognition 
to these parents and, in certain ways, to their 
children. As already indicated, local church 
workers are in the best position to find ways of 
reminding the parents that they have a place in 
the Christian fellowship. 


WHERE TO FIND JESUS 


In the Gospel of Matthew we have a vivid por- 
trayal of the “Last Judgment.” We see those who 
have given themselves in love to the poor, sick, 
hungry, Icnely, and imprisoned, unaware that 
they have been rendering service to Jesus. But 
the Master :shows them that he is to be identified 
with those i need. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these . . . ye have done 
it unto me.” 

The meaning is clear. Would you find Jesus? 
Go where h::man need ‘is great. Would you keep 
in his company? Live with the needy and help- 
less. That is where he dwells. In its program of 
Christian action there are many things that the 
church might do. Achievements of great impor- 
tance are being brought about as Christians work 
together to serve their fellow men. But it would 
be hard to find a ministry of more intrinsic im- 
portance and Christlike character than that of 
giving help to our handicapped children. 
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Che Mother of Judas 


Speaks 


“Here in the lonely potter’s field, 
What is there left or me to say? 
Dear God in heaven, comfort me! 


Turn not thy face from me | pray! 


“Here in this cold and haunted place, 
Be with me in the watch | keep. 
I’ve wandered through the darkened town, 


For blessed God, | cannot sleep! 


“| share the grief of Mary, God, 
Who is so stricken in her loss; 


| can’t forget the way she looked, 


Weeping, beneath her dear son’s cross. 


“My sorrow is too great to bear... 
Each breath | take brings back anew 
The awful scene at Golgotha.. . 


Heed then my tears for Judas, too! 


“| was his mother, Mighty God... 
In what way did | fail my son? 
Here on my knees beside his grave, 
Oh, tell me what I left undone! 


“| tried so hard, in guiding him... 
Which road then did | take amiss? 
Almighty God, it tears my heart 


To know my son has come to this! 


@ @ ia 


“| mind me how he kept the fire 
Upon thy altar, when a lad— 
My son, whose flesh was one with mine. 


I know he was not wholly bad! 


“The little things he did for me... 
They all come back to haunt me now; 
Would then that | might blot his sin 


Forever from my mind somehow! 


“| loved him so! But he was weak; 
That is why he betrayed thy Son; 
And when, too late, remorse gripped him, 


It left him wretched and undone. 


“O thou art loving, God, and just, : 
Full of compassion; this | know; 
Thy great heart can forgive all sins; 


| heard thy Son proclaim it so. 


“Have mercy on my son who erred! 
Give me assurance it is well 
With him who did repent, and that 


He burns not in the fires of hell!’ 


In potter’s field a pale moon shone 
Through rifts of black clouds moving by; 
Then peace came down from One who heard 


And stilled a mother’s anguished cry. 


- - - - « ky Willicm Amette Wofford 
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Practical Atheism 


By JOHN O. GROSS! 


As we observe Lent, we need to clarify our thinking as to our relation to God. 


The fool says in his heart, + 
“There is no God.” (Psalms 53:1) 


Many OF THE PERSONS who have read this 
verse doubtless have wondered why any attention 
should be given to the opinion of a fool. That con- 
clusion would be reasonable if the word meant a 
mere simpleton. Here the man declared a fool 
could, by the standards of most every age, have 
been of normal intelligence, even a scholar or wise 
man. 

The biblical definition of wisdom and foolish- 
ness often runs counter to the world’s. When the 
gospel was first proclaimed, the wise men called 
it foolishness; Paul countered that it was the 
foolishness through which men would be saved. 
Credo quia absurdum (I believe because it is 
absurd) was one of the replies given by the sec- 
ond-century Christians to the intellectuals of their 
day. 

The psalmist here declaims against the person 
who lives as though God does not exist. The de- 
nunciation is directed toward what -may be called 
“practical” atheism, not necessarily intellectual 
atheism. Practical atheists may be found among 
the city’s top leaders: its chief merchants, its fore- 
most lawyers, its mechanics, and its educators. 
In fact, some practical atheists actually support 
the temple or the church. That persons can profess 
religion and be insensitive to God and resistant to 
his grace is not a new discovery. 


Tue HEBREW VIEW 


Among the ancient peoples the Hebrews stand 
alone in their conception of religion. They placed 
God at the center of their faith. To them we are 
indebted for our knowledge of him. The God they 
introduced to the world was not primarily con- 
cerned with the high and holy; his interest reached 
to the most intimate affairs of everyday life. It 
took in the least persons in human society and the 
world’s foremost leaders; it extended from the 
smallest social unit, the family, to the largest, the 
world itself. 

This unique conception of God and his relation- 
ship to all of life furnishes the key to the greatest 
depository of truth that the world has ever known. 
One of its chief contributions is the linking of 


1 Dr. Gross is executive secretary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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God and man together and recognizing man as the 
climax of his creative activity. Man, the Bible 
holds, was created in God’s own image and given 
dominion over the earth and all of the creatures 
upon it. 


THE PRESENT VIEW 


The people of our nation, it may be assumed, 
possess a poised view of man. While they do not 
classify him as a crawling animal, they do assert 
his belief in God and recognition of a higher 
power. A recent opinion poll found a more wide- 
spread acceptance of a belief in God throughout 
the nation than known in many years. Another 
survey reports that 46 per cent of the United 
States adult population attend church with con- 
siderable regularity and doubtless repeats the 
well-known words from the Apostles’ Creed, “I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth... .” 

If an opinion poll had been made in Palestine 
when these words were spoken, it would have 


found a similar situation. The psalmist does not 


charge his people with having disowned their re- 
ligion and accepted another. He does question their 
sincerity and gives a test for determining its 
genuineness. Here the statement of Jesus is fore- 
cast. The seat of belief is inner—“with the heart 
man believeth” and “with the mouth confession 
is made.” 


PARTNERSHIP WitTH Gop 


In this advanced technological period, there is 
some doubt about man assuming that he is in- 
debted to God for the great powers now in his 
hands. The absence of a sense of partnership with 
God leaves him uncertain about the future. Does 
man believe now that he is part of a greater whole 
and that his life has depth and meaning beyond 
that which he is able to comprehend? Does he 
believe that he can control the negative and de- 
structive elements which threaten to overwhelm 
him? 

In agriculture, where with gigantic machinery 
and new strains of plant life he forces the soil to 
produce beyond anything previously known, does 
he enjoy the feeling of friendly intimacy with 
God that comes from knowing that his land rights 
come from God’s will? Or as a freeholder does 
he make selfish, loveless exploitation of the soil 
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threatens to spoil the harvest? 

In industry, does man envision himself as a 
servant of humanity, freeing his fellow men 
through his inventions, machines, and appliances, 
from life’s exacting tasks and drudgeries? Or does 
he fear that his economic house will collapse upon 
him if the demand for these things subside? Must 
he, to keep the wheels going, call advertising 
specialists and sales forces to stimulate an artifi- 
cial demand to push production? 

In medical science, does man regard himself as 
an associate of the Great Physician, to bring 
health to the sick, to alleviate pain, and to increase 
life expectancy? Or does he accept the new dis- 
coveries, the increased knowledge, and the pro- 
fessional excellence of this day impersonally, re- 
garding patients as things for use in his work? 

Regardless of the affirmative answers that will 
be given to these questions by most of our farmers, 
industrialists, and scientists, man’s creative genius, 
impelled by the selfish, loveless exploitation of 
God’s good earth, its elements and bounties, has 
brought the whole world to the brink of catas- 
trophe. For the first time man possesses the power 
to make this world uninhabitable. Many people 
are saying now that unless Christianity can be 
revitalized and faith in God restored, there is no 
prospect for the survival of civilization. 

The way to a full and happy life now, while 
more complicated than in any previous period, is 
through establishing a relationship with God. 

This was the philosophy of life held by the late 
George Washington Carver. Born a slave, he rose 
to high eminence and was honored by visits from 
outstanding leaders of our nation, including the 
President of the United States. Once when I asked 
him the secret of his accomplishments, he pointed 
to the many things which he had made in his 
laboratory and said, “All is the result of a vision 
I got at Simpson College.” Pressed further for the 
meaning of that vision, he said that there he dis- 
covered that he was a human being. 

Carver illustrates that the process of becom- 
ing a person with all powers intended includes 
knowledge of God and his ways. Carver is re- 
membered not only as a scientist but as a spiritual 
genius. He blended in his life the scientist’s search 
for truth with the mystic’s search for God. As a 
young student of science, he saw that nature with- 
out God did not make sense. This view deepened 
to a passion, and in time Carver’s name was in- 
timately linked with God, the Creator. 

When a newspaper reporter asked him how he 
came to make all of the discoveries associated with 
the peanut, he humbly answered, “God Almighty 
gave them to me.” He always spoke of his labora- 
tory as “God’s little workshop,” and in all of his 
research and experiments he considered God and 
himself as a team working together; God, he said, 
was “party of the first part” and he was “party 
of the second part.” 


with no thought about God until direful weather. 

























































Harold Lambert 


“In medical science, does man regard himself as an 
associate of the Great Physician?” 


A FAITH For Topay 


Donald Hankey defined religious faith as “bet- 
ting your life there is a God.” Nothing short of 
such a faith promises any assurance for deliver- 
ance from our present plight. “It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” The question is: 
How many persons become infused with faith in 
God in our generation? 

In spite of some scattered opposition to the 
recognizing of God, in government and education, 
the American people continue to believe in God. 
Unfortunately, however, they neutralize their 
faith by desiring its benefits without accepting its 
disciplines. Spiritual impotence, resulting from 
self-sufficiency, indifference to God, and neglect in 
providing the young with Christian training, can 
open the door to communism. 

Today many of the agencies once committed 
with the church to the building of a God-fearing 
society omit this concern. The education of our 
children and youth, whether deliberately planned : 
or not, aims to fit them into a man-made order. 
Many of the institutions of higher learning 
founded by Christian men show only a token 
concern in the spiritual aspects of life. Some 
departments in universities which deal with the 
character and behavior of persons ignore the ex- 
istence of God and regard man as an irresponsible 
robot. 

This puts a heavy responsibility upon the 
church. A clue to the making of religious faith 
operative may be found in the Letter to the He- 
brews. When the church was young and when 
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the Hebrew Christians seemed to have lost all 
that they had known and loved, they were told 
by the writer that men of old had proved the 
truth of God’s promises. Faith was defined for 
them as “confidence in the things we hope for, .. . 
being certain of things we cannot see.” 2 After all, 
they were assured, it is through faith alone that 
“our minds accept as fact that the whole scheme 
of time and space was designed by God that the 
world which we can see is operating on principles 
that are invisible.” * 

The getting of religious faith was not a mystery 
to the psalmist. Spiritual strength, he had learned, 
comes from God; consequently, he kept sensitive 
to God. 


* From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 
* Ib-d., page 182. 


He who dwells in the shelter of the Most High, 
who abides in the shadow of the Almighty, ... 

will say to the Lorn, “My refuge and my fortress; 
my God, in whom I trust.” 


In the open spaces he found that 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 


A faith like this is contagious. It is caught from 
those who know God. It is spread to those who 
know not God. There is no earthly force that can 
stand up against it. Can our generation help un- 
fold again the wonderful secret of a living faith 
so that “when the Son of man comes, will he find 
faith on earth?” (Luke 18:8). 


There Must Be a Way 


By JOHN W. RUSTIN'! 


Read this article in connection with the lesson 
on “The Life of the New Man” (March 20, Inter- 
national Lesson Series). 


Ir WAS TWO THIRTY one cold winter night. 
The shrill scream of the telephone awakened me 
with a shiver. I picked it up with the cold pre- 
monition of disaster. 

“Can you come quickly, John? We’ve just had 
news Bill was killed in an automobile accident. 
The man who hit him was drunk.” 

How many of us have had similar experiences! 
It is at such times when tragedy has hit our own 
immediate circle of family or friends that we begin 
to realize it is happening around us all the time. 
We are appalled at the apathy which has possessed 
us, as we look at the devastation caused by exces- 
sive drinking, and we are prone to echo the fa- 
miliar phrase: What is America coming to? 

Broken homes, broken lives, warped and crip- 
pled personalities, terrible traffic accidents—all 
are mute evidence of an intolerable situation. On 
all sides we hear such questions as, Why don’t 
we pass more laws? Why don’t we have better 
law enforcement? Why don’t our ministers preach 
against this evil that is in our midst? 

Certainly all thinking persons—preachers, 
teachers, editors, civic leaders, doctors, social 
workers—are deeply concerned. 


1 Dr. Rustin is minister of Belmont Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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Our Complex SOCIETY 


But it is not just the alcoholic, nor the boy in 
the reform school, nor the prisoner behind bars 
who need help. Nor is it the divorced couple, nor 
those who are mentally or morally sick, we would 
solely consider. They are all part of a pattern of 
life today which is causing such devastation. What 
is this thing that has happened to us? Surely the 
church and community agencies should be more 
than an ambulance sent to pick up and restore 
those seriously sick or hurt! 

It may help us to see that life has become very 
complex. We have become an urban nation. The 
simplicity of rural and small-town life is no longer 
with us. Accepted standards of conduct no longer 
have their stabilizing effect on our society. We 
are crowded together in our cities and there are 
no central controls. 

Ours is an undisciplined generation, and if in 
our homes and in our schools our children are 
not disciplined with love, then life attempts to 
discipline them without love and the results are 
disastrous. Certainly we know that it is not easy 
for parents today. Chores that a few years ago 
had to be performed in every household no longer 
exist. We turn on a spigot for our water, a thermo- 
stat controls our heat, and a milkman delivers 
our milk. 

Who among us has not seen his children going 
to questionable movies, listening to lurid stories 
on the radio, watching with bated breath their 
favorite gangster television programs? Simply to 
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Ewing Galloway 


“Let’s build our homes more solidly on the love of God and its expression in our daily lives.” 


be critical of our movies, our comic strips, our 
radio and television programs is not the answer. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick has said we get what we 
pay for, and surely we do get what we demand. 

So let’s demand better comic strips and movies, 
better radio and television programs, helping our 
children in their selection and often enjoying them 
together as a family group. Let’s build our homes 
more solidly on the love of God and its expression 
in our daily lives, helping to give our children a 
sense of security which will be their fortress in 
the days to come. 

The church at its best should be supplying 
tools to parents in their homes, to teachers in 
their schools, to recreational agencies in our 
midst, to church-school leaders and teachers, so 
that together we shall discover where we have 
failed and how we can build for tomorrow. 

Does the church dare to believe that part of 
the solution lies in an enlarged teaching program? 


That instead of a meager hour on Sunday morning 
we might have an extended session of at least 
two and a half hours of carefully prepared pro- 
gram, and once again make Sunday evening a 
time of family worship together? Do we dare face 
the problem of recreation constructively, using 
our equipment for teen-time entertainment? 

The success of “Teen Town” programs spon- 
sored by various agencies has been phenomenal. 
By offering wholesome entertainment they have 
helped in the solution of the use of increased 
leisure time. More and more the positive approach 
is being emphasized. 

Surely the schools and colleges need to face 
their responsibility more realistically. Many are 
content today to concentrate only on academic 
subjects and to ignore their obligations as char- 
acter-building institutions. Particularly is this true 
in the problem of drinking, certainly in the ma- 
jority of colleges, and even in high schools, it is 
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either ignored or condoned. Do they not face a 
real challenge to examine their attitudes and 
policies and to try to guide their students in these 
crucial days? 


THE PROBLEM 


What lies behind our drinking problem? What 
lies behind all our social ills: our increased divorce 
rate, our so-called juvenile delinquency, our 
mental and emotional disorders? In too many in- 
stances our concern has to do with the evidences 
of destruction rather than with the root causes. 

Here is an alcoholic. Did he want to become 
one? Of course not! He is utterly miserable, and 
long before he was completely broken by his ex- 
cessive drinking, he would have given almost any- 
thing if he could have stopped. Perhaps he is one 
of the victims of the insidious cocktail habit, begun 
casually for either social or business advantage. 
Even as he had begun to realize the hold it was 
gaining on him, he had not the moral stamina to 
refuse. And now he is sunk, utterly and com- 
pletely broken and disillusioned! 

How can we get our young people to see that 
it is not smart to drink, when the movies, bill- 
boards, magazines, and television make drinking 
the focal point of a glamorous existence? “He’s 
smart, he’s switched to- whisky”—they 
read! They have unconsciously become callous to 
the lurid headlines of tragedies due to drinking: 
murders, hold-ups, rapes, etc. They think it will 
not happen to them! 

How can we get people to realize it is danger- 
ous to drink, not only for these reasons, but also 
because countless fine people are so constituted 
that if they start drinking it will soon become a 
crutch on which they lean more and more? 

“T am less socially awkward, if I take a drink,” 
they will tell you. “I can sleep better, study better, 
and can be a much more attractive personality.” 
So they take a drink, these moderate drinkers. 
One will be enough now, but next year it will take 
at least two, and we know that those who use it 
will find themselves gradually needing more and 
more. 

And so the situation confronts us in its stark 
reality—a problem that challenges all forces con- 
cerned with the welfare of the community and 
nation. 

The American Medical Association has felt so 
strongly the danger involved that, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, no publication issued or controlled 
by them will carry any advertisement of alcoholic 
beverages. Alcoholism is considered a disease, and 
its rapid increase has frightened the medical pro- 
fession itself, as they recognize it as a growing 
menace to society. Almost any doctor will tell you 
his frustrating experiences with alcholics: how 
he has hospitalized, treated, cajoled them—and 
often finally said, “There is nothing more I can 
do.” Even our best psychologists and psychiatrists 
must admit that only occasionally have they been 
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able to restore the alcoholic to any semblance of 
wholesome living. 


Some ANSWERS 


Certainly all of us know the churches are con- 
cerned in this matter of excessive drinking. They 
have been through the long years. Every sincere 
and conscientious pastor today has spent many, 
many hours striving to help people who have been 
caught in the clutches of alcohol. Perhaps our 
approach has been too negative. Surely it has not 
been too successful, save as we have been able 
to try to bring comfort to those already hurt by 
its ravages. 

Is there any hope for the situation? The answer 
is in the affirmative. 

At present, the most helpful work in the coun- 
try is being done by Alcoholics Anonymous. How 
can such an organization reclaim dozens of peo- 
ple in every city in the land? What is the secret? 

For nearly twenty years I have watched with 
keen interest as this organization has grown. I 
have seen it reclaim literally hundreds of people 
who seemed hopelessly caught. I have asked my- 
self so many times, “What is their therapy?” 

I have just reread the “Twelve Steps” of their 
creed and feel closer to the answer. When a man 
decides that drink has him licked, that he doesn’t 
have the strength to overcome it, and acknowl- 
edges there is a Power beyond him, above him, 
and within that will give him the needed strength, 
he has indeed made a real beginning. If he will 
only say, “I don’t have to take a drink today, so 
for the next twenty-four hours, O Lord, with your 
help I will not drink,” he has gained a lot of 
ground in his struggle. He has to learn that “once 
an alcoholic, always an alcoholic” is so true. 

One other policy which has proved so helpful 
in Alcoholics Anonymous is asking each man to 
look after someone in worse condition than him- 
self. This feeling of concern and responsibility 
bolsters his sagging ego, which so sadly needs it. 
He feels important once again, and it helps him 
in his own fight. Too long he has felt despised and 
forgotten by society. The road back is long and 
hard and too often impossible. The Alcoholics 
Anonymous are on call at all hours of the day and 
night to help a member in distress; they are doing 
a magnificent job. 

And so in the complexity of urban life, the emo- 
tional insecurity and immaturity brought about 
by various unhappy factors, we find the root 
causes of excessive drinking and their devastating 
effects in all of society. Can we not join hands 
with the teachers in the schools, the recreational 
leaders in our communities, the church-school 
leaders and teachers, and say, “Let’s together 
build a good community where love and under- 
standing prevail, and where with knowledge and 
patience we shall develop the kind of society that 
will not make it necessary for us to have false 
props on which to lean.” 
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The Teacher’s Library 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER ' 


THE church-school teacher is like any other 
builder in that he needs a set of tools. He may 
not be dexterous in the use of wrenches and 
screw drivers, but he will need to have within his 
reach some of the particular tools of his own trade 
—books and periodicals. 

This does not mean that you as a teacher must 
feel obliged to own shelves and shelves of deep 
tomes or ponderous volumes, but a few well- 
chosen works will be of much help when you be- 
come accustomed to using them. 

New and interesting books are pouring off 
dozens of presses every day. “How,” you may well 
ask, “can I choose what books I should put into 
my library?” 

In the first place, ApuLt TEACHER and Adult 
Student carry book reviews in each issue. If you 
read these regularly, you will become familiar 
with many new titles. 

In the second place, the newest books may not 
necessarily be the most helpful to you. There are 
certain standard references which will continue 
to be as basic to your work as are the hammer 
and saw to the carpenter. 


J Dr. Leamer was formerly assistant editor of adult publications, 
Editorial Division, Methodist Board of Education. 


In general, the basic volumes that you will want 
to own will fall under about three classifications: 
Bible reference books, books dealing with teach- 
ing methods, and books about Christian faith and 
action in numerous areas. 

No matter what course you are using or what 
kind of teaching methods you use, you will want 
at least one good Bible and some Bible reference 
books.2 The Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible is proving itself to be very useful and 
popular. Every serious church-school teacher will 
want to own a copy. You may want a copy of the 
King James Version or some modern translations 
for reference, but your basic Bible work will more 
and more be in the Revised Standard Version. 

In the area of Bible reference books there are 
a few which are as basic as the compass to the 
navigator. If I were a church-school teacher and 
I could choose only one book to own aside from 
the Bible, I think it would be The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary (Abingdon Press, $7.50; indexed 
$8.25). References are easy to find in this book, 
and it represents the views of good scholarship. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, the books listed in this article may 


be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory. 








This one-volume commentary is brief and readable. 
For a general introduction to the Bible, its back- 
grounds, its ideas, and its teachings, Toward 
Understanding the Bible, by Georgia Harkness 
(Abingdon Press, 65 cents) is very good. 

For a picture of the land, the people, the times, 
and other historical background of the Bible, 
Elmer W. K. Mould’s Essentials of Bible History 
(Ronald Press, 1940, $5.00) is unexcelled. Mould 
also has a briefer book, Bible History Digest (Ex- 
position Press, $3.00) which gives the material in 
summary, but the larger book has much more 
human interest and life. 

There are a number of good books on the liter- 
ary background of the Bible; some of the older 
standard references are tops in the field. For a 
short, simple presentation, use Goodspeed’s The 
Story of the Bible (University of Chicago Press, 
$2.50). For a more careful study of the individual 
books, a set of two are very useful and readable: 
The Literature of the Old Testament, by Julius 
A. Bewer ($3.75), and The Literature of the New 
Testament, by Ernest F. Scott ($3.50; both pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press). Numerous 
publications on various books and sections of the 
Bible are available; but if you can own only a 
few, choose these standard reference works. 

Perhaps a word should be said here in regard 
to The Interpreter’s Bible (Abingdon Press, $8.75 
per volume) which is in the process of publication. 
It is to consist of twelve volumes. Volumes 1, 2, 
3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 are now available. This is an am- 
bitious work, designed for ministers and others 
who have had some background of Bible study. 
It is quite scholarly in its language and approach. 
If you have had some serious work in critical 
Bible study or wish to delve into detailed study 
of text and background, you will find this work 
interesting and rewarding. For a first study or 
general background, however, it is a little too 
difficult. Examine one of the volumes before you 
decide to buy the complete set. 

No matter what method you have been using, 
as a teacher you will be interested in recent books 
on group dynamics. Perhaps the most attractive 
and easiest to read of these is New Ways to Better 
Meetings, by Bert and Frances Strauss (The 
Viking Press, $2.95). From this book you will 
gain new ideas, not only for your church-school 
class but also for other meetings you attend. The 
book is cleverly written and illustrated. 

Several useful pamphlets on teaching and work- 
ing with young adults, adults, and older adults are 
available from the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of Adults, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Write to them and ask about available materials. 
Their booklets are punched so that you can keep 
them in a binder and put them on your bookshelf. 

For a more technical approach to the methods of 
discussion, there are at least two very good books: 
Discussion and Debate, by Henry Lee Ewbank 
and J. Jeffery Auer (Appleton-Century Crofts, 
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$3.75), and Discussion Methods, by J. V. Garland 
(The H. W. Wilson Company, $3.00). Ewbank and 
Auer’s book is very well outlined. It gives as much 
detail as you need and want in such a way that 
you can follow it easily and find what you want 
without trouble. Garland describes several long 
examples of various types of discussion. 

If you are using the Adult Fellowship Series or 
some other material concerned with practical as- 
pects of Christian faith and action, you will find 
some references given with nearly every unit. 
Watch Apu.tt TEACHER and Adult Student for 
these lists. 

You will doubtless have some books which you 
like to own just because they give you personal 
inspiration and challenge for your task. I will 
mention only two which I myself have found very 
helpful. They are Your Other Vocation, b:; Elton 
Trueblood (Harper and Brothers, $1.50) and Ad- 
dressed to Christians, by Floyd H. Ross (Harper 
and Brothers, $2.00). Your Other Vocation will 
demand that you give of your best to the very 
significant task that is yours—teaching adults. 
Addressed to Christians will keep you from be- 
coming smug. 

Two periodicals which should be in your library 
are ApULT TEACHER and Adult Student. ADULT 
TEACHER is designed for you in your work. Not 
only will you want to read it every month, you 
will also want to keep your copies. Many of the 
articles, particularly those on teaching methods 
and those containing reference material, will be 
helpful from time to time. Every year there is an 
index in the December issue, making it easy for 
you to find articles you want to refer to. Keep 
them arranged with the most recent issue on top 
or on the shelf in order by dates, or use binders. 

One very helpful periodical, if you and your 
group are interested in practical issues of Chris- 
tianity as they arise, and every group should be 
concerned with these things, is The Christian Cen- 
tury (Christian Century Foundation, 407 S. Dear- 
born, Chicago 5, $6.50). It appears every week, 
offering news of concern to Christians and com- 
ments on national and international events as they 
affect the Christian. It also reviews late books. 

Helpful to the teacher of adults would be Adult 
Leadership, published by the Adult Education 
Association (743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11) ($5.00 
per year). It carries many practical suggestions. 

If your group consists of parents of growing 
children, you will want to see that each family has 
a copy of the monthly, The Christian Home 
($2.00; The Methodist Publishing House). If they 
are older adults, Mature Years, published quarter- 
ly ($1.50 per year; The Methodist Publishing 
House), should be in their hands. 

These are only a few of the many books and 
periodicals you may want in your library. Keep 
reading the reviews and you will soon discover 
how to find the books you will like. 

Good reading to you! 
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Universal 
Military 
Training 
By DOUGLAS JACKSON ' 


See the current issue of Adult Seddon for a 
companion article, “The Church and U.M.T.,” by 
Herman Will, Jr. 


THERE is every prospect that the Eighty-fourth 
Congress now in session will concern itself with 
universal military training. For more than a dec- 
ade each Congress has considered and rejected 
any permanent UMT. Every two years we have 
had a new consideration of this program. 


Our Past ReEcorp 


This persistent concern with UMT marks a new 
trend in American public life. From the founda- 
tion of the nation till 1920, peacetime conscription 
was not seriously considered. George Washington, 
in a communication to Congress, did request con- 
sideration of “the national importance and neces- 
sity of .. . some uniform and effective system for 
the militia of the U.S.” This militia was local in 
character, however, rather than national. 

More nearly indicative of the prevailing attitude 
of our early statesmen were these other words of 
Washington: “Avoid the necessity of those over- 
grown military establishments which, under any 
form of government, are inauspicious to liberty.” 

Each of the first five presidents was gravely 
concerned to make military authority subordinate 
to civil authority. Congress limited all military 
appropriations to a maximum of two years. Daniel 
Webster said conscription was unconstitutional. 

At the very time when our national leaders 
were opposing a strong military clique, Europe 
was witnessing the initial use of military con- 
scription in modern times. France raised a con- 
script army in 1789, but abandoned the method 
in 1814, following the defeat of Napoleon. The 
present form of universal military training during 
peacetime began in Prussia in 1807. By 1939 all 
countries on the continent of Europe except Lux- 
embourg had adopted peacetime conscription. 

At the conclusion of World War I President 
Wilson and General Jan Smuts of South Africa 
led the movement toward elimination of conscrip- 


1 Mr. Jackson is assistant professor of urban sociology, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist University. 





tion. They proposed that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations ban any form of conscription. 
The various treaties concluding World War I 
forbade any form of peacetime military training 
by Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, and 
Turkey. 

In 1920 the United States rejected any form of 
compulsory military training, choosing instead a 
small professional army supplemented by limited 
training of civilians. This small army and limited 
reserve were recruited on a voluntary basis. Of 
it General Douglas MacArthur observed: 

“This system places ultimate reliance for the 
nation’s defense upon a citizen army, the great 
proportion of which must be organized, trained, 
and equipped after the beginning of any emer- 
gency. Thus it deliberately contemplates a delay 
of several months between any declaration of war 
and the time large-scale operations could be initi- 
ated, a circumstance that gives convincing proof 
of its nonaggressive intent. To make possible an 
orderly mobilization and effective employment 
of a citizen army in emergency, and to protect the 
country until mobilization could be accomplished, 
Congress recognized the need for organizing some 
permanent military forces, and of authorizing 
certain continuing preparations, particularly along 
organizational training, and material procurement 
lines.” 


REcENT CHANGES 


Why, then, are we now considering the adoption 
of UMT? Has some new factor entered into the 
affairs of men to alter our previous opinions? The 
advocates of UMT say, Yes! Today we are con- 
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stantly near war. Sneak attack is not only pos- 
sible, but probable. Speedy transportation could 
hasten invasion. Atomic bombs could bring con- 
siderable rapid damage to military installations. 

The military situation of the United States has 
indeed changed in the period since 1939. Some 
of the opponents of UMT use these changes as a 
major argument against UMT. Atomic warfare 
will not require large land armies or huge navies. 
As B. H. Liddell Hart has said: “Conscription 
does not fit the conditions of modern warfare— 
its specialized technical equipment, mobile opera- 
tions, and fluid situations. Success increasingly 
depends on individual initiative, which in turn 
springs from a sense of personal responsibility— 
these senses are atrophied by compulsion.” 

And so the issue is joined. Each side has its 
formidable arguments. Each side has its rebuttals. 
Let us examine some of these positions. 


Pro AND Con 


Senator Richard Russell, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services, is an ardent 
advocate of UMT. He supports peacetime military 
service for all male citizens as soon as they are 
18 years of age. He believes that a large standing 
army will bring national bankruptcy, but that 
UMT will be economically feasible. A system 
such as UMT will be fair in that all will serve in 
the armed forces; the burden will not be relegated 
to a portion of the citizenry. 

Mr. Russell sees UMT as the best method of 
building military strength but preserving civilian 
control. He believes that UMT is the most flexible 
system of military strength, making adjustment to 
changing world situations easy. UMT makes it 
possible for young men to plan their future with 
some degree of certainty. 

Also Mr. Russell asserts that “in the event of 
all-out war it will avoid the oft-repeated tragedy 
of having American boys thrown into the inferno 
of battle without basic knowledge of how to use 
their weapons.” 

The opponents of UMT propose answers to each 
of Senator Russell’s arguments. UMT’s cost for 
the first year is estimated at $4,187,983,600; this 
amount is twice as large as the total endowment 
of all American colleges and universities. UMT 
may be fair in forcing all men to serve in the mili- 
tary during peacetime, but a fairer program would 
free all men from UMT in peacetime. 

Opponents of UMT point out that the whole 
program of UMT receives its impetus from the 
professional military clique; this does not seem 
to insure civilian control—particularly when the 
two most recent presidents have been former 
army officers. The opponents of UMT allege that 
it is not and cannot be flexible and still be con- 
nected with the military services. UMT will not 
allow young men any certainty as to the planning 
of their future; possible aggressor nations hold 
the future in their hands. 
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The critic of Senator Russell’s position can take 
the example advanced by Russell that untrained 
men were thrown into the Battle of the Bulge 
and ask if this occurred because of faulty military 
judgment. These same critics can cite experts to 
the effect that the average civilian can learn to 
handle a rifle before he can accustom his physical 
self to the routines of combat. 

Senator Russell admitted that all of these criti- 
cisms of UMT had been repeated to him. He 
answers that the young men will not be in the 
armed forces for a sufficiently long period of time 
for the country to become militarized. He asserts 
his faith in the moral fiber of the American youth 
and states his belief that military service will 
strengthen the morality of the 18-year-old. 

Senator Russell does not answer the first two 
points of the Council of Bishops, but leaves these 
problems to colleagues. One asserts that through 
UMT the United States will be able to supply the 
United Nations with armed forces to carry out the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. Not many ad- 
vocates of UMT would be willing to use the forces 
for other than national purposes. 

This issue is a matter of controversy as to the 
best possible means of defense of our nation. No 
one of the debaters wants to leave the nation 
helpless in the face of threatened aggression. The 
churches are not less than loyal to the nation be- 
cause they oppose UMT. Nor are the proponents 
of UMT less than Christian because they espouse 
this method of defense. There is ample ground for 
difference of opinion. 

The entire controversy in the United States has 
revolved around theoretical suppositions. No ade- 
quate proof can be cited from twentieth-century 
history that UMT can either prevent war or 
guarantee success in war. War has twice come to 
envelop Europe in this century in spite of com- 
pulsory military training. Also, peacetime con- 
scription has not insured military success. 

Many church agencies, representing all 
branches of Christendom, have gone on record 
in opposition to UMT. Seven official organiza- 
tions of The Methodist Church as well as the 
General Conference are recorded as unalterably 
opposed to UMT. The Council of Bishops has de- 
clared: 

“The proposal of universal military training 
threatens to rise again. Yet within our own life- 
time, those who were the first to take the sword 
have perished by it. Nazi Germany and Imperial 
Japan were not saved by military training. Their 
very domination by the military way of life evoked 
a false sense of security and a disregard for 
spiritual values. The church is concerned with 
our survival as a democracy penetrated by Chris- 
tian values. Militarism as a way of life is a foe 
of democracy and our forefathers fled to these 
shores to escape it. We call upon our people tc 
prevent any attempt to fasten peacetime con: 
scription on the American people.” 
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Plain Christianity, by J. B. Phillips; The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 87 pages. $1.65. 


REVIEWED By FrEp CLoup 


This book is brief and highly readable; in fact, 
it can be read in a single evening. The style is 
conversational in the true sense, for the chapters 
of this book were first delivered as radio ad- 
dresses. 

The chief merit of this book for adults and 
teachers of adults, it seems to this reviewer, is 
that traditional faith is presented in fresh figures 
of speech so that old truths shine with a new light. 
Topics that are considered include the nature of 
God, the reality of sin, a definition of worship, 
the work of the Holy Spirit, the significance of 
the Crucifixion, a sketch of the Gospel of Mark, 
and an essay on the task of translating the New 
Testament into modern languages, particularly 
English. 

In this last regard, the reviewer would recom- 
mend that the reader obtain two volumes by 
J. B. Phillips that apply his principles of transla- 
tion: The Gospels and Letters to Young Churches, 
both published by Macmillan Co. These are fresh 
and thought-provoking translations of New Tes- 
tament writings. 

The title chapters, “Plain Christianity” (Parts 1 
and 2) advance the thesis that the truth and use- 
fulness of the Christian faith is not primarily 
tested by the exceptional Christians—geniuses, 
saints—but by the large body of average believers 
who have a “plus factor” in their lives that non- 
believers do not have. I recommend this book 
highly for laymen. 


A Journey Into Faith, by Thomas S. Kepler; 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 160 pages. $2.50. 


REVIEWED By Tuomas H. CHAPPELL 


Here is a volume written with the stated pur- 
pose of guiding the reader on “a journey into 
faith.” The appeal is made to the average layman 
who has not had the opportunity to know “what 
to believe and how to believe.” 

The author brings into focus questions of im- 
portance for everyone under the chapter titles: 
“What Is Religion?” “The Idea of God,” “The 
Person of Jesus,” “The Meaning of Prayer,” “The 
Ethical Life,” “Sin and Suffering,” “The Meaning 
of Truth for Religion,” and “The Idea of Im- 
mortality.” These are discussed in clear style 
with numerous quotations from rich sources. The 
purpose is to prompt one to formulate his own 
affirmation of faith and to determine for himself 


the “great truths that pitch their shining tents.” 

Behind every statement of truth, however, the 
reader feels the authority of One who was called 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” The best recom- 
mendation for the volume is that in its reading, 
one cannot escape the question, What will you 
do with Jesus? 


I Protest, by G. Bromley Oxnam; Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 186 pages. $2.50. 


REVIEWED By JOHN W. Cook 


Here is a book that should be read by all Meth- 
odists who believe in freedom. It is a personal 
account of Bishop Oxnam’s day and night before 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It is an account of what could happen to any one 
of us if the whispering informers continue their 
insidious campaign against freedom in our coun- 
try. 

The Bishop is not opposing congressional in- 
vestigations, but he is opposing the un-American 
techniques used by members of the House and 
Senate investigation committee as chaired respec- 
tively by Velde and McCarthy. He is opposing 
the incompetency of committee and staff members 
who are satisfied with half truths. He is oppos- 
ing the un-American assumption that accusation 
constitutes conviction. 

Bishop Oxnam was reluctant to go before the 
Committee. He tried to get the Committee to check 
the information on him before it was released, 
but it was of no avail. The Bishop was informed 
that the only way out was to go before the Com- 
mittee in a public hearing. Bishop Oxnam felt 
he had no choice. As he said in his opening state- 
ment at the hearing, “Loyalty to my family, my 
church, and my country are fundamental to me; 
and when any man or any committee questions 
that loyalty, I doubt that I would be worthy of the 
name American if I took it lying down.” 

I Protest is informative—startlingly so; and it 
is constructive in its suggestions as to ways in 
which the work of the committee could be im- 
proved. 


7 7 7 


Fred Cloud is assistant editor, youth publica- 
tions, Editorial Division of the Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church. 

Tom Chappell is minister of South End Meth- 
odist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 

John W. Cook is associate editor, adult publica- 
tions, Editorial Division of the Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church. 
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Cime of Preparation 


Lent, the forty days before Easter (not counting Sundays), is a time of 
preparation. In some churches, it is a time of fasting. Among the early Chris- 
tians, the fasting was done a few days before Easter. Later the fast was pushed 
back to include all of Holy Week. Still later, it was pushed back until it in- 
cluded the forty-day period that is observed in our time. 

The word “Lent” comes from the old English, lencten, which means “spring.” 
Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, a day that gets its name from the disposition 
of ashes on those who were sorry for their sins. Today, in some branches of 
the church, ashes are put on the forehead of each member of the congregation. 

Lent, we have said, is a time of preparation. Preparation for what? The 
festival of Easter, is the logical answer. But what do we mean by that? What 
comes to our minds when we think of Easter? Some think of a full church— 
a time when everybody makes a special effort to go to church. Janitors or 
sextons think of placing extra chairs in the sanctuary. Organists and choir 
directors think of special music. The flower committee thinks of decorating 
the chancel. Ministers work especially hard on the one sermon that will reach 
more people than any other sermon during the year. Many people in the 
congregation think of Easter as a time for new clothes. 

All of these thoughts are good. We should thank God that people want to 
attend church on Easter. Certainly people ought to lift their voices in praise 
in a sanctuary that is as beautiful as it can be made with lovely spring flowers. 
The preacher should be at his best with such a message at his disposal. And 
there is nothing wrong with new clothes if they are kept in proper perspective. 

But surely there is something deeper than this behind our preparation for 
Easter. Lent is a period in which we should deepen our devotional life. It is 
a time for meditation and prayer. The glib say that we should meditate and 
pray all the time, not just during one period of the Christian year. They are 
right, but even Jesus needed special, specific times when he withdrew for 
meditation, contemplation, and prayer. How much more we need to withdraw 
from the hucksters, the barkers, those who subject us to mass opinion. We 
need special times for a concentrated deepening of our spiritual life. 

There is a danger, however, that we stop when we have enriched our lives 
spiritually. But remember that this spiritual enrichment is a preparation for 
something else. It is a preparation for action. Unless we are willing to go 
into action after our preparation, there is little use for the preparation. 

Christian action in our day applies the principles by which Jesus lived to 
every walk of life. Christian action includes: 

1. The active cleaning up of our own lives while we make aggressive moves 
to improve our relations with the human race. 

2. A deep sense of stewardship of talents and possessions. 

3. A real, loving concern for our neighbor (anyone whom we can help). 

4. A sincere interest in the program of the church. 

5. An improving of family relations. 

6. A renewed sense of ethical and moral values. 

Lent for some is a time of giving up, but more important for Christians is the 
taking on of a self-imposed program of preparation for more positive Christian 
living. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “Bible 
Profiles” for additional suggestions and illustra- 
tions. 


Scripture: Acts 2:42-47; Colossians 3:12-16; 
1 John 4: 7-8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparing the lesson you will use your biblical 
material and commentaries dealing with it. J. B. 
Phillips 2 gives a most interesting translation of 
Colossians 3:12-16, and the commentary on Acts 
2:42-47 in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, is 
particularly helpful. You will use Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


_ 


. The individual as a social entity 
2. Relations with others basic in Christian teach- 
ing from the beginning 

. The fellowship of early believers 

4. The fellowship of Christian love based on the 
Christian concept of a God of love 

5. Attitudes which create a fellowship 

6. Conclusion 


es) 


To BEGIN 
I. The individual as a social entity 


As you consider with your class the title of this 
lesson you might note that we do not exist by 
ourselves as individuals. It might be said that 
the individual apart from social relationships is 
an abstraction which does not exist as such. 

We can see the truth of this whether we think 





1Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. ; 

2 Letters to Young Churches, J. B. Phillips; The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. $2.75. 
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of the utter dependence of the human infant, or of 
our daily dependence upon many peoples in many 
different areas for the physical necessities of 
life, of the cultural heritage which contributes to 
the development of the personality, or of the 
social contacts which are essential for such de- 
velopment. (Here see the hospital incident and 
the comment of the New Hampshire nurse in 
Wesley Quarterly.) 

This does not contradict the idea of the indi- 
vidual as a unique center of values and of infinite 
worth, which was discussed as a basic Christian 
principle in an earlier lesson. 

Having noted the fact in general that we do 
not exist by ourselves, you might suggest that 
one would expect this to be true of the Christiar 
life also. We are not Christians by ourselves. 
Others pointed the way by word and example and 
personal influence. This would suggest that the 
Christian life, as life in general, is lived by means 
of relationships with others. 


How TO PROCEED 


2. Relations with others basic in Christian teach- 
ing from the beginning 


You are now ready to turn to the New Testa- 
ment records of Christianity to see whether or 
not there is evidence that our supposition at this 
point is correct. You will be able to point out 
that such a concept does seem to have been basic 
in Christian thinking, that it is found in the 
teaching of its Founder himself. 

a. When asked to state the core of religious 
law, Jesus placed the commandment to love one’s 
neighbor on a par with that of love of God. He 
thus made one’s relationship with his fellow man 
an essential in the religious life of the individual. 
See Matthew 22: 35-40. 

b. In the Beatitudes, too, often considered the 
principles of the Kingdom, attitudes toward 
others hold an important place. See Matthew 5:5, 
7, 9-10. 

c. Paul’s figure of the body also implies an 
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intimate relationship between Christians. See 
1 Corinthians 12: 12ff. 


3. The fellowship of early believers 


You are now ready to turn to the particular 
passages of Scripture indicated for this lesson, 
and may consider first Act 2:42-47. Here you 
will read of the early Christians putting into prac- 
tice the concept of being a Christian in relation- 
ship with others. For them Christianity was a 
way of life, life in fellowship with others, in close 
association with other Christians. 

At this point you will find helpful material 
in The Interpreter’s Bible. The writer points out 
that there was “No intellectual snobbery here. 
No social superiority, no racial intolerance, no 
tempermental privileges here! They were all to- 
gether, bound into a fellowship by the same ideas 
(the apostles’ teaching), by the same practices 
(the breaking of bread), by the same habits 
(prayers), and by the same economic rights and 
responsibilities.” 2 

As a result of this there was joy (verse 47) and 
power (verse 43). In regard to the former the 
same author points out the individual’s need to 
belong, and notes that drafted men found some- 
thing of this type of satisfaction even in the army 
under pressure of combat, and adds, “How much 
more the joy of a man who lives as a member of 
the community that centers in Christ Jesus!” 

You might refer here to the satisfaction many 
people find in the various fellowship groups 
throughout the country, cell groups of one kind 


2 Theodore P. Ferris, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9. 


or another such as Koinonia, Camps Farthest 
Out, etc. 

You may bring to the attention of your class 
also the following statement: “Few would deny 
that the Christian community has gradually lost 
its identity as it has merged into the total com- 
munity of a semi-Christian civilization.” 3 Ask 
if they agree that this is so, and if they do, what 
answer they would give to the question as to how 
that identity might be recovered. Ferris suggests 
five points at which this might be done: 

a. By strengthening the teaching, people are 
drawn together by the things they believe in 
common. 

b. By strengthening the fellowship 

c. By strengthening the ritual, not as a matter 
of routine practice but as habitual acts in which 
people are drawn together, as a family is around 
the dining-room table. 

d. By strengthening the prayer life 

e. By strengthening the ties of economic re- 
sponsibility 

In this connection and in view of present-day 
problems it would be well to consider frankly with 
your class the community of economic interests 
which existed within the fellowship group of 
early believers. Verses 44-45 give a clear state- 
ment of the economic sharing within the group. 
(See also Acts 4: 32-35.) 

Think with your class of the significance of this 
for Christianity. There are various points to con- 
sider. It has been suggested that the verb ought 
to be translated “They were selling” (as need 


3 Ibid., page 51. 
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arose) rather than “sold.” This modifies but does 
not eliminate the idea. 

As we examine the record, however, we see 
that the practice was completely spontaneous. 
It grew out of the first enthusiasm of love and de- 
votion to their risen Lord, engendered by the 
Pentecost experience, and expressed itself in love 
and unqualified concern for the brethren, as they 
had seen it in Jesus’ life. 

That there was nothing obligatory about it, not 
even the coercion of social pressure, is evident in 
the commendation given to Barnabas for selling 
his property (Acts 4:36-47) and by Peter’s words 
to Ananias in 5:4. 

It may have seemed practical because of the 
smallness of the group and in view of the ex- 
pectation of the early return of Jesus. In any 
case, it did not long prove practical. In Acts 
6:1-2 we have a suggestion of the difficulties that 
arose, and that it was soon abandoned is evidenced 
by the condition of the Jerusalem Christians later 
(Acts 11:27-30). 

Thus it may be seen that the practice as it 
existed in those early days was totally different 
from communism, a coercive political system. 
The significant thing about the practice within 
the Christian fellowship was the spirit of love and 
brotherly concern which prompted this experi- 
ment in economic sharing. That spirit is an essen- 
tial within Christianity, expressed by whatever 
method seems most suitable for the time and 


circumstances. Without it no system is Christian. 


In The Interpreter’s Bible you will find the state- 
ment, “The church will not and should not pre- 
sume to dictate the legal and economic ways and 
means by which this society will be organized, but 
the church can and must affirm the underlying 
principles which govern sound community life.” 4 
These are the same principles of love and brotherly 
concern. This is particularly important today in 
view of world needs. Here use L. P. Jack’s defi- 
nition of the Church as “the union of those who 
care for the sake of those who suffer.” What a 
power there would be in a church which realized 
that ideal today! 


4. The fellowship of Christian love based on the 
Christian concept of a God of love 


You may now turn to the passage in 1 John 
4 and note the principle stated there. You will 
point out that it is the principle of love in the 
sense of active, positive good will toward our fel- 
low men. And it is rooted in the character of 
God as stated in verse 8. Back of it is the purpose 
stated by Jesus “That you may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven” (Matthew 5:45). For 
Jesus, sonship means likeness of character (John 
8:39, 42). True children of a God who is love will 
love. 


‘ Ibid., page 74. 


5. Attitudes which create a fellowship 


Finally you will call attention to Colossians 
3:12-16 where love is made the basis of the at- 
titudes which ought to characterize the Christian 
in his relation with others. “Love is the golden 
chain of all the virtues” ® or “love is the link of 
the perfect life.” ® For an application of this to 
modern life, see the material for this lesson in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


In CLOSING 


In conclusion you may wish to note that we 
have found an answer to the question, Can we be 
Christian by ourselves? If love is basic in Chris- 
tian living, we are not Christians by ourselves, 
for love by its very nature is outgoing, is directed 
toward another. Through such love Christians are 
united in a fellowship for service. In this fellow- 
ship the Christian finds fulfilment and the Chris- 
tian life is lived. This is the picture the New Tes- 
tament presents. You might think together of 
your own local church in the light of this ideal. 
What is the responsibility of the class, as individ- 
uals and as a group, to make it more perfectly 
realized? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relation of the title to Acts 2: 42- 
47? 

2. What four things did the group of early 
Christians have in common? ‘ 

3. What attitudes toward others should char- 
acterize a Christian, according to Colossians 3: 
12-16? 

4, What results follow when such attitudes are 
expressed within a group? 

5. What is the significance of this for the pres- 
ent world situation? 

6. Can we be Christians by ourselves? Why do 
you think so? 

7. Do you agree with the following statement? 
“If Christianity expects to exert an influence on 
this chaotic world, it will never do it through un- 
related, though well-meaning individuals. It will 

5 From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 


6 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
Brothers, publisher. 





ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Adult Bible Course, is now being 
published in a separate quarterly periodical, 
Adult Bible Course. It also carries sugges- 
tions for the teacher and for group activity. 
Beginning with the April issue, ADULT 
TEACHER will offer a background article for 
each lesson. 

The April-June quarter deals with Post- 
exilic Judaism. It will consider the develop- 
ment of Hebrew religion following the return 
from the Babylonian Exile. 

Watch for this additional service. Read the 
articles; tell others about them. 
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FOR APRIL 


The Unit, “Christian Teaching,” in the In- 
ternational Lesson Series, will be concluded 
with the Easter lesson. The study will then 
shift to the Old Testament under the unit 
title, “God in the Life of a Nation.” 

The lesson topics are: 


April 3: The Cross and Christian Disciple- 
ship 

April 10: Our Assurance of Eternal life 

April 17: Obligations of Leaders 

April 24: Principles of National Righteous- 
ness 


In addition to the regular teaching helps, 
an article entitled “Principles of National 
Rightecusness,” by Harold A. Bosley, will be 
printed in the magazine section. ; 











do it through the community that is dedicated 
to a divine commission.” 7 

8. Does this mean that one cannot be a Chris- 
tian outside of the church? (See Wesley Quar- 
terly.) 


poet” he in Action 


Group 








By PAUL B. MAVES * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this lesson we come back to a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the Church and the ques- 
tion of whether or not we can live a solitary Chris- 
tian life. The aim of this lesson is that we might 
appreciate more fully the necessity of our fellow- 
ship in the Church as the Body of Christ. Another 
aim is to evaluate the quality of the fellowship 
which exists in our own local church in order 
that we might strengthen and enrich it. 

Preparation: Study prayerfully the Scripture 
passages suggested for this lesson. Read the entire 
Book of Colossians to get the full sweep of Paul’s 
admonitions about the new life in Christ. 

To begin: Remind the class that previously they 
have studied the nature of the new life in Christ, 
the place of the sacraments in furthering that 
new life, and the necessity of proclaiming the 
gospel if this new life is to continue and to de- 
velop. State that they now come to the question 
of whether or not the new life in Christ can come 
into being and be sustained unless the person is 
in fellowship with other Christians. More spe- 
cifically, is it possible for one to be a Christian 
unless he is affiliated with a particular local 
church, which is a visible and organized expres- 





7 Ibid., page 75. 
1 Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, Drew 
University. 
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sion of the Church or of the communion of saints? 

How to proceed: The following questions might 
serve to guide the discussion: 

What is the meaning of fellowship? Can one be 
in fellowship without some kind of organized 
group coming into being? What is the relation of 
local churches and of denominations to the Body 
of Christ? 

Could the sacraments be observed and the 
gospel preached if.there were no organizations 
to help do it? How essential are meeting places 
to an organization? 

Do we need the fellowship for teaching and 
learning? Or could we study the Bible by our- 
selves and learn God’s will for us that way? 

Would the Holy Spirit have been given to the 
disciples if they had not been gathered together 
and engaged in prayer and fellowship? What does 
this mean for us? Can we be in Christ and have 
Christ in us if we are not part of a Christian 
fellowship? 

What are the implications of this for competitive 
denominationalism and the broken fellowship of 
the churches which are a part of the Church? 

In closing: Evaluate the fellowship in your own 
church and that which exists between the 
churches in the community. Does one have fel- 
lowship when persons gather just to hear the 
preacher and to observe the sacraments but do 
not know the other members of the congregation? 
Does one have fellowship if he only gives money 
but does not take an active part in the work of 
the church? What can your class do to improve 
the quality of this Christian fellowship? 

Between sessions: Suggest to the members of 
the class that they read as much as they can on 
the subject of prayer. See the list on page 23. 

Obtain a display of several different prayer 
books and devotional aids for the coming session. 

Have some persons read biographies of great 
Christians to see what part prayer played in their 
lives and prepare to report to the class. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ An invitation was once extended to me to pre- 
view a moving picture which was to be shown 
in our city. It was a comedy and splendidly pro- 
duced. But as I sat alone in the theater watching 
it, I found it very tame and not particularly funny. 
When it was finally shown in the theater, how- 
ever, I viewed it in company with five or six 
friends. Now, as one ludicrous situation after 
another developed, we were all convulsed with 


1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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laughter, and I suddenly discovered that the 
scenes which had scarcely evoked a smile when 
I viewed them alone now caused me to laugh 
uproariously. 

I have thought many times that worship is just 
a little like that. When we go out into the woods 
to worship God in the wide and open spaces, we 
do have a certain amount of thrill, and there comes 
over us a sense of awe. But when we join a hun- 
dred or a thousand others in trying to make God 
hear, something entirely different happens to us. 
That is the reason the author of Hebrews said, 
“Not neglecting to meet together” (10:25). 


& They moved into a new community and signed 
a lease on their house for three years. The man 
of the house transferred his membership in his 
luncheon club and the Masonic lodge to the new 
community. They opened a bank account and 
rented a safety deposit vault in which to keep 
their valuable papers. The children enrolled in 
school and the wife joined a woman’s club. But 
when they were invited to unite with a neighbor- 
hood church, they excused themselves on the 
grounds that they did not know how long they 
might be staying in the city. 


+ He was a humble little man, and it was a big 
and fashionable church. But that did not dismay 
him. As he seated himself, he bowed his head and 
prayed, for he was in his Father’s house. When 
they sang the hymns, he did not need a hymnal 
for he had the hymns memorized. He joined in 
the responses fervently and with sincerity. He 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 6: 5-8; 7:7-11; James 5: 13-16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


For this lesson you will read the Bible material 
and the commentaries on it. You will find much 
helpful material on this subject. Reading some 
of it will give you background for dealing with 
problems that will almost certainly arise in the 
class discussion. From among many others the 
following books are suggested as valuable: 


listened to the sermon intently and made two or 
three penciled notes of items he seemed to relish 
particularly. When the service was over, he 


' slipped out without a word of complaint that no 


one had noticed him. God had seen him there, 
he had met the Almighty, and he was content. 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT * 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for March 6. 


Acts 


2:43. Fear came upon every soul. The price of 
community! We cannot share faith without 
also sharing fear. To share in community 
blessings, one must also share in community 
burdens. 

2:43. Wonders and signs were done through the 
apostles. Most of the good things we do 
really are the deeds of others done through 
us—parents, teachers, friends, perhaps even 
Jesus Christ. 

2:44. All who believed were together. Which 
comes first, belief or brotherhood? Either 
one accomplished first will lead to the other. 

2:46. Breaking bread in their homes. A home 
without religious observances soon will be 
a home without religion. 


1 Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 


the Christian’s Life 


Prayer, by George A. Buttrick; Abingdon Press, 
1942. $3.50 

The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick; Association Press, 1917. $1.50 

Prayer and.Worship, by Douglas Steere; Hazen 
Books on Religion, Association Press. 75 cents. 

Ways of Praying, by Muriel Lester; Abingdon 
Press. 20 cents. 


You will use Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
and Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Place of prayer in religious life 
. Jesus’ teachings about prayer 
. The prayer of healing 

. Challenge to Christians to pray 


m GC DO 


To BEGIN 


— 


. Place of prayer in religious life 


You may begin by calling attention to the very 
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general recognition of the importance of prayer 
for the religious life. Frank C. Laubach’s book, 
Prayer, the Mightiest Force in the World, is men- 
tioned in Wesley Quarterly. You may want to 
bring other books to the attention of your class. 

“As long as there has been religion, there has 
been prayer.” ! 

“Prayer is the soul of religion, and failure there 
is not a superficial lack for the supply of which 
the spiritual life leisurely can wait. Failure in 
prayer is the loss of religion itself in its inward 
and dynamic aspect of fellowship with the Eternal. 
Only a theoretical deity is left to any man who 
has ceased to commune with God, and a theoretical 
deity saves no man from sin and disheartenment, 
and fills no life with a sense of divine commis- 
sion.” 2 

“Of all the things the world now desperately 
needs, none is more needed than an upsurge of 
vital, God-centered, intelligently grounded 
prayer.” ? Dr. Harkness recognizes that this is a 
daring statement to make in veiw of the many 
staggering social and moral problems for which we 
need a solution, She does not overlook these, 
some of which she cites, but in the face of them 
repeats her claim that the greatest of these needs 
is prayer. 

Such statements might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Nor is it only religious thinkers that hold 
this conviction. It is not difficult to find scientists 
and statesmen and others who in their own terms 
are expressing the same idea. 

Yet in the face of this widespread recognition 
of the importance of prayer, there is perhaps an 


1From Great Prayers of the Bible, by Charles M. Laymon; 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

2 From The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Asso- 
ciation Press, 1917. 

® From Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Harkness; 
Abingdon Press. 


Jesus gained strength and guidance through his prayer 
life. ““The Agony in the Garden,” by Manning De V. Lee. 
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equally general awareness of the lack of it. Few 
serious thinkers would question John R. Mott’s 
statement, as true today as when it was written: 

“An alarming weakness among Christians is 
that we are producing Christian activities faster 
than we are producing Christian experience and 
Christian faith; that the discipline of our souls 
and the deepening of our acquaintance with God 
are not proving sufficiently thorough to enable us 
to meet the unprecedented expansion of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of our generation.” 4 

When you have presented these two contrasting 
points to your class, you may ask why this should 
be. Why this lack in praying in view of its impor- 
tance? You may get some expressions of opinion 
from your class as to whether or not the lack 
actually exists and, if so, why. Dr. Harkness 
suggests as one reason the pressure of our com- 
peting secular environment. But since people 
usually find a place for what they really value, 
the reason is probably the lack of a conviction 
that prayer accomplishes anything. You may want 
to develop this point in the discussion. 

Dr. Laymon notes that the character of man’s 
prayers changes with his growing concept of 
God. Since Jesus brought the highest concept of 
God, we would expect to learn from him of 
prayer at its best. What does he have to say of 
prayer and its value? Judging from this, what 
should Christian prayer be like? 


How To PROCEED 
2. Jesus’ teaching about prayer 


As you turn to your New Testament material, 
you will want to bring out several points, in- 
cluding the following: 

a. Jesus believed in prayer. We know that from 
his teaching and practice. 

b. Matthew 6:5-8 shows that Jesus recognized 
that there were mistaken ideas about prayer. Say- 
ing prayers to impress folk with one’s eloquence 
or religiousness was not praying. Of these he said, 
“Believe me, they have had all the reward they 
are going to get!” 5 

Georgia Harkness says there are three types 
of prayer that we do not need. Certainly Jesus 
would condemn what has been called “a slot- 
machine idea of prayer,” according to which one 
can drop a prayer in the ear of God and take 
out a better crop or the presidency of one’s club. 

Such ideas of prayer lead to disillusionment 
about it, as in the case of the girl whose fiancé 
was killed in battle. She said, “I went to church 
every day and prayed. I prayed every night and 
almost every waking hour. But he was killed. I 
shall never pray again.” In this kind of thing we 
have perhaps one source of the lack of conviction 
as to its value. 


* From Introduction by John R. Mott, in The Meaning of Prayer, 
by. Harry Emerson Fosdick; Association Press, 1917. Used by per- 
mission. 

5 From The Gospels Translated Into Modern English, by J. B. 
Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 19583. 
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c. Jesus’ concept of prayer was based upon his 
idea of God; God as a person, a Father, who desires 
to impart good to his children. See Matthew 7:11. 

d. For Jesus prayer was communion with his 
Father, co-operation with him in the creation of 
value. In his praying his interest was in this creat- 
ing of values, rather than in collecting rewards. 
This is seen in the prayer in Gethsemane as he 
brought his will into harmony with God’s will for 
the bringing in of the Kingdom. There he did not 
receive the particular deliverance for which he 
asked in the beginning. 

It is prayer in this sense which Dr. Harkness 
and others feel to be our supreme need in view 
of the other pressing problems which face us. 
It is prayer in the sense of communion with God 
in which spiritual forces are released for the 
creation of value. It is spiritual forces, such as 
abounding good will, that will overcome ill will 
and hate and so abolish conflict, and it is this con- 
fidence which casts out the fear which is under- 
mining the life of individuals and nations. God 
is the source of these forces and communion with 
him releases them to us. 

But one might ask if “your Father knows what 
you need before you ask him” (Matthew 6:8) 
and is eager to give, why does Jesus stress ask- 
ing, seeking, knocking, as he does in Matthew 
7: 7-8? The answer lies perhaps in that the central 
point in prayer is the imparting of spiritual gifts, 
and for these the attitude of the recipient is as 
important as that of the giver. It is difficult to give 
even material things to one who has no sense of 
need for them, but with spiritual things it is im- 
possible, as for example, knowledge. Asking and 
seeking are an expression of an attitude that is 
essential for receiving. 


3. The prayer of healing 


The passage in James refers to healing through 
prayer. The early Church practiced it; religious 
groups through the centuries have done so. You 
may point this out and suggest that when it hap- 
pens it is only a special example of the release of 
spiritual forces through prayer, which you have 
been discussing. 

As we learn more of the influence of mind over 
matter, something of this may become clearer to 
us. It is a field in which we have made only the 
slightest beginnings as yet, and even so, the in- 
creased recognition being given to such factors 
in the area of healing is interesting. In the mean- 
time, we realize that particular cases should be 
critically considered in the light of our best scien- 
tific knowledge, for it is something which easily 
lends itself to self-delusion and even fraud. 

At the same time, we may also recognize that 
here, too, there are spiritual forces of which we 
do not avail ourselves to the full. In this area, too, 
spiritual discipline is necessary. Again, it is not 
to be thought of as slot-machine praying. 

You may like to recall here Mrs. Peter Mar- 


shall’s experience of being healed as she recounts 
it in her book, A Man Called Peter (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc.). If. there is discussion about 
this matter, you will want to leave your class with 
receptive minds, ready for more light on the mat- 
ter as it may come, through study or experience. 
You will note too that this passage in James 
presents the more general idea that there is value 
in communion with God in regard to all the ex- 
periences of life, the favorable as well as the 
difficult. Both types are enriched thereby. 


In CLOSING 
4. Challenge to Christians to pray 


In closing you will think again with your class 
of the great achievements possible through prayer 
and the tremendous need for prayer. You and they 
will see in this the challenge to become more and 
more effective pray-ers in the Christian sense, 
and to undertake the discipline necessary to at- 
tain this goal. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do we learn about Jesus’ attitude 
toward prayer from his own practice? 

2. What points about it does he stress in Mat- 
thew 6: 5-8? 

3. In Matthew 7: 7-11? 

4. What points about prayer are mentioned 
in James 5: 13-16? 

5. What do you think are the greatest hin- 
drances in the development of the prayer life of 
Christians today? 
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By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Action” 
and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this lesson you will explore the 
place of prayer in the life of the Christian and 
attempt to clarify your own understanding of the 
nature and power of prayer. If this session is to 
be helpful to the members of the class, it will be 
necessary to slant it toward the particular prob- 
lems they have with prayer, rather than merely 
rehashing the old arguments for praying. 

To begin: Have reports on what the members 
of the class have been able to find in the Bible 
about prayer. List these things on the board or 
on a paper so all can see and keep them in mind. 
Have any reports on what prayer meant in the 
lives of great Christians. Some members of the 
class may want to tell about persons that they 
know. Perhaps some of the members of the class 
will want to say what prayer has meant to them. 

How to proceed: Move from here to a discussion 
of the relation of prayer to the Christian life. 
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What do we mean by prayer? Bring out the fact 
that prayer takes a variety of forms and takes 
place in a variety of ways, that it may be spoken 
or unspoken, that it may take place in a quiet 
time of meditation or while one is working at 
the kitchen sink or riding a bus. 

Raise the question of what prayer does. What 
can we expect from it? Does it change God’s 
mind? Does it change us through the power of 
suggestion? What kinds of prayer are there? 
Bring out the various types of prayer such as 
petition, thanksgiving, confession, intercession, 
adoration. 

Move to a discussion of the hindrances we all 
find to prayer, such as lack of time, distractions, 
self-consciousness, a feeling that we have to use 
certain words or forms. 

You will want to call the attention of the mem- 
bers to the various devotional helps which are 
provided and which are on display. These might 
be circulated among the class members. 

One of the projects which might grow out of 
this lesson would be a prayer group which would 
meet for experimentation in and study of prayer. 
If interest in family worship is aroused, Guideposts 
to Creative Family Worship by Edward W. and 
Anna L. Gebhard (Abingdon Press, $2.50) might 
be studied. 

In closing: Use one of the devotional guides 
which you have collected for a closing service or 
close with one of the great prayers of the church 
found in The Methodist Hymnal or The Book of 
Worship. 

Between sessions: In preparation for the next 
session, which is on the conduct of a Christian, 
have several members of the class prepare a series 
of three brief skits showing persons in problem 
situations involving the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Make the situations as typical as possible. For 
example, have one skit show a Christian being 
offered a cocktail at a party where he is a guest. 
Have another skit showing an employee being told 
by his employer to entertain some customers by 
taking them to a night club. Show another person 
being presented with a petition by several promi- 
nent persons who ask for a change of zoning to 
allow for a liquor store in a new neighborhood. 


From Literature and Life 


prayer in a men’s mass meeting, arose and said, 
“O Lord, prop us up on our leanin’ side. Amen.” 


‘+ Bishop Bruce Baxter was accustomed to saying 
“Prayer is a dialogue and not a monologue. The 
most important part of any prayer is not what we 
say to God, but what God says to us.” But most 
of us are apt to pray as though God were expected 
to do all the listening and we were to do all the 
talking. Instead of praying, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” we are inclined to say, “Listen, 
Lord, for thy servant speaketh.” 


‘’ Because we are personalities and because we 
believe God is a personality we determine, by 
some means or other, to make the Almighty aware 
of us and of our needs. Prayer, and the instinct 
to pray are but another evidence of the truth of 
the statement in Genesis that God made man in 
his own image (Genesis 1:26). 


’ There was something very thrilling in it, and 
no one who heard it will ever quite forget it. A 
youth group at the university, numbering at least 
a half dozen different nationalities, arranged to 
have at least one from each nation stand with the 
others, all of them repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
together, each in his own native tongue. 

Those who listened got the impression of the 
world-wide fellowship of Christians as they had 
seldom conceived it before in all their lives. Just 
as God had made of one blood all nations of the 
earth, and just as their colors and their speech 
differed, so also their prayer was the united appeal 
of one petition in many tongues. That, in its 
simplest form, is the ecumenical Church. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% There was the old Negro who prayed, “Lord, 
teach me that nothin’s goin’ to happen to me today 
that you an’ me together caint handle.” 

And there was that dignified and shrewd old 
Negro preacher who, when called upon tc !ead in 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for March 13. 


MATTHEW 


6:6. When you pray, go. Prayer is a movement 
toward God. To pray, we must let go of 
self and surroundings, and move into the 
presence and truth of God. 

7:11. How to give good gifts. The secret of good 
giving is to give so that the one who re- 
ceives feels worthy of the gift. 


JAMES 


5:15. The prayer of faith. A prayer is not prayer 
until the person praying believes in prayer. 
It is then that God is given the welcome he 
must have before he can enter a human life. 

5:16. Confess your sins to one another. When con- 
fession is the fruit of honesty, it is the foun- 
dation for honor. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Colossians 3:5-10; 1 John 2:1-6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
Materials: 


1. The Scripture passages in different versions. 
You will find Phillips’ translation of Colossians 
3:5-10 interesting. 

2. Commentaries on these passages 

3. Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily 
Bible Lessons 

4. You will also want to do some background 
reading in Paul’s general thinking. 

5. Read “There Must Be a Way” on page 10; 
it relates to the theme of this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Background teaching of Paul 

. Conduct as an expression of our beliefs 
. Sonship means likeness of character 

. Christianity touches all areas of action 
Applications 

a. The use of alcohol 

. Sex morality 

Material things 

. Personal attitudes 

. Truth and integrity 


on Oo DO 


cA o 


To BEGIN 
1. Background teaching of Paul 


You may begin by calling the attention of your 
class to the fact that Christianity has always been 
a way of life. It is referred to as “the Way” in 
Acts 19:9, 23. Before the early believers were 
called “Christians” they were spoken of as “men 
of the Way.” 

As was noted in a previous lesson (March 6), 
there was a special type of life practiced by those 
early believers, the life of fellowship. Their re- 
ligion was not merely intellectual belief, although 
that was present. The group was “the company of 
those who believed” (Acts 4:32). They were dis- 
tinguished from their fellow Jews by their think- 
ing about Jesus. 

There was also an emotional element in that 
early Christian movement, as the story of Pente- 
cost shows. But primarily they were distinguished 
by and persecuted for their way of life. Stephen’s 


conduct as he died praying for his murderers was 
something distinct. As they spread out into the 
Graeco-Roman world it was. said of them, “See 
how these Christians love each other.” Jesus said 
of himself, “I am the Way.” 

It is said that “many intellectuals are now 
accepting Christianity as an explanation of 
life, but they are not yet prepared to accept it 
as a way of life. . .. The danger to which these 
people are constantly exposed is the danger of 
assuming that Christian explanations make sense 
apart from the Christian way of life.” 1 We might 
add the danger of assuming that accepting these 
Christian explanations makes one a Christian 
without practicing it as a way of living, which is 
much more difficult. You may ask your class to 
keep this thought in mind and come back to it for 
discussion later. 

Before turning to the Scripture passages you 
will recall for your class Paul’s central teaching 
of salvation by faith, not by works. This of course 
lent itself to a type of distortion which said, “Then 
it does not matter what we do, so long as we have 
faith.” This emphasis on right living which we find 
in many places in Paul’s letters, is his corrective 
for such a false conclusion. What he means by 
faith is a new life in the Spirit which will neces- 
sarily, if it really exists, bear the fruits of ethical 
living that he mentions in Galatians 5: 22-23, and 
in Colossians 3: 5-10, in contrast to a former way of 
life, to which he refers also in Galatians 5:19-21, 
and here in Colossians. 


How TO PROCEED 
2. Conduct as an expression of our beliefs 


As you turn to the selected passages of Scrip- 
ture you will point out that conduct is an expres- 
sion and test of what we really believe and ex- 
perience. In Colossians, Paul says that if we have 
really risen with Christ into this new life there will 
be no place for the wrong acts he mentions. They 
do not belong in it. 

In-1 John there is the statement, “It is only 
when we obey God’s laws that we can be quite 
sure that we know Him.” Put bluntly, “The man 
who claims to know God but does not obey His 
laws is not only a liar, he lives in self-delusion” 
(1 John 2:3-4).? 

Jesus’ putting of it is “You will know them by 
their fruits,” and Peter says we are judged by 
our actions: “If you invoke as Father him who 
judges each one impartially according to his 
deeds” (1 Peter 1:17). That our actions show 


what we really believe is easily illustrated in 
1 Theodore P. Ferris, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, pages 
50-51. 


2From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 
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what we mean when we say “I believe in a bank, 
a doctor, or a friend.” 


3. Sonship means likeness of character 


You will point out also that we have in these 
passages the expression of an idea mentioned in 
an earlier lesson, that is, that sonship means like- 
ness of character (1 John 2:29; 1 Peter 1:15-16). 
Sons of a God who is love will love, and this love 
will express itself in right living, for love is the 
fulfilling of the law. If then these attitudes do not 
exist in a person, he is deluding himself about 
being a son of God. 


4. Christianity touches all areas of action 


Such a concept of Christianity means that it 
affects and expresses itself in all areas of life. 
Have you heard people say in discussing some 
practice, “Now I don’t think this is a moral ques- 
tion”? In the terms in which we have been think- 
ing above, everything is a moral and even a re- 
ligious question for a Christian. He must ask 
about any line of conduct, Does it fit into the life 
of a child of a God of love? Is it an expression of 
love for others in the sense of active, positive good 
will toward them which is concerned for and seeks 
their good? 

For the seriousness of the answer to this ques- 
tion for a Christian see 1 John 3:10. “Here we have 
a clear indication as to who are the children of 
God and who are the children of the devil. The 
man who does not lead a good life is no son of 
God, and neither is the man who fails to love 
his brother.” 3 


5. Applications 
Now suppose you with your class think of the 


3 Ibid., page 219. 


“Don’t let the world around you squeeze you into its own 
mould” (Romans 12:2, translation by J. B. Phillips). 


A. Devaney 























application of this to certain practices in American 
life, for instance, the use of alcoholic beverages. 
How does drinking, even social moderate drink- 
ing, fit in here? If there is danger (and the facts 
show that there is) that the custom of social drink- 
ing may result in even a small percentage be- 
coming alcoholics, would concern for his brothers’ 
good keep a Christian from participating in it? 
What of Paul’s words here, “If food is a cause of 
my brother’s falling, I will never eat meat” (1 
Corinthians 8:13). 

Suppose we substitute “alcohol” for “food” in 
this verse (alcohol is surely less essential). “If 
alcohol is a cause of my brother’s falling, I will 
never drink alcohol.” Sounds like a temperance 
pledge, doesn’t it? 

In the United States accidents took the lives 
of over 38,000 persons last year. The vast majority 
of these were automobile accidents. A very large 
number of these were caused by drinking, but not 
all by alcoholics by any means. It is recognized 
that long before the stage of drunkenness is 
reached, drinking causes recklessness, lack of 
control, etc., which leads to accidents. Does con- 
cern for his brothers’ good permit a Christian to 
participate directly or indirectly in this large 
scale slaughter? 

Is the fact that it is generally practiced sufficient 
justification for a Christian’s conformity here? 
Paul’s word is “Don’t let the world around you 
squeeze you into its own mould, but let God re- 
mould your minds from within, so that you may 
prove in practice that the Plan of God for you 
is good, meets all His demands and moves towards 
the goal of true maturity” (Romans 12:2).4 

Is it time to stress the Christian’s duty to dare 
to be different—not different for the sake of being 
different, but out of loyalty to principle, loyalty 
to the Way? In the discussion you might ask if 
we have recently given too large a place to a kind 
of crowd psychology according to which we cannot 
expect people to do anythir= ‘iat it is not cur- 
rently practiced in our crowd? 

What should Christians do in regard to this 
question? You might suggest three points. 

1. Take the personal position which one can 
honestly feel to be in harmony with the test sug- 
gested above. 

2. Study the causes and, in the light of the best 
modern scientific knowledge available, think 
what he may do to prevent others from falling 
a victim to the habit and saving those who have. 

3. Know about and support, in so far as pos- 
sible, movements that have this as their purpose, 
such as education in public schools and church 
schools, Alcoholics Anonymous, youth groups, 
etc. 

(See Wesley Quarterly for discussion of this 
problem.) 

But you will want to notice that in Colossians 
many other areas of life are mentioned in which 


4 Ibid., page 28. 
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a Christian life ought to express itself in right con- 
duct, such as the sex life, attitude toward material 
things, control of emotions, and truthfulness. Your 
class will think of others. You will want to think 
together of the Christian Way in connection with 
each in so far as you have time, selecting those 
of most vital concern to your class at the time and 
in their actual situation. 


In CLOSING 


In conclusion you may stress two points: 

1. Ask your class to think how far we as Chris- 
tians, individuals and groups, have thought we 
were being Christian by accepting Christian ex- 
planations without following the Christian way 
of life. Are we then, according to 1 John 2:4, not 
only liars but living in self-delusion? 

2. With Paul this right conduct always grows 
out of the life of the spirit and is not a matter 
of purely human prohibitions—Don’t touch this, 
Don’t taste that! (See Colossians 2:21.)5 Follow- 
ing the Way is vital fellowship with, and loyalty to, 
the Lord of the Way. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Judging from the selected passages, why is 
conduct important for a Christian? 

2. What are some areas of conduct mentioned in 
the Colossians passage? 

3. What is the root principle of Christian con- 
duct, according to John? 

4. How can this be applied to the question 
of alcohol, for example? 

5. Should Christians be distinguished from 
others by their way of living? If so, how? 


p__The Group in Action 


By PAUL B. MAVES 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this lesson the class will attempt 
to discover some basic principles for judging 
whether or not any type of conduct is Christian. 
The problem of the use of alcoholic beverages 
will be used as an illustration of the application 
of these principles. 

To begin: After a very brief introduction have 
the members of the class who have prepared the 
skits portray the situations in which a Christian 
has to decide what is right to do about the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages. After the enactment of 
the skits, let the class discuss what they believe 
is right to do in these particular circumstances. 

How to proceed: After a little discussion of what 
the person should do in the specific situations 
confronted, suggest that the group dig in to find 


—_—____. 


5 Ibid., page 128. 


some basic principles which would apply to all 
situations but which would also cast more light 
upon the specific situation. 

Look for help in the Scripture selections. Note 
that we find there both positive and negative in- 
junctions. The negative injunctions need to be 
explored carefully because such terms as im- 
morality, impurity, passion, evil desire are quite 
abstract and it is possible to read into them almost 
anything that one is against. 

What do these terms mean? Note that defini- 
tions of these things are subject to change from 
time to time. Note that “passion” refers to uncon- 
trolled impulses which distract or are in conflict 
at times with our main purposes in life. Note that 
these things are all contrary to the demands of 
love and holiness. 

What does it mean to be holy? Bring out that 
holy is the opposite of dissipated. It is to be inte- 
grated around and focused upon some unifying 
purpose in life which will be socially constructive 
and build up the self rather than to be aimless, 
wasting energies in socially destructive activity 
which only weakens the self. That which is holy 
is dedicated to the highest values, set apart for 
the service of God, regarded with reverence. 

What does it mean to love? As far as our con- 
duct is concerned, this is a demand for responsible 
behavior which puts the welfare of our fellows 
on a par with our own and which causes us to 
evaluate our behavior in the light of its effects 
upon others as well as upon ourselves. 

Whether or not the Christian can permit him- 
self to indulge in the drinking of alcoholic bever- 
ages, for example, depends upon its effect upon 
himself and upon others. 

In closing: Summarize any agreement that 
might have been reached or state the areas of 
difference that still exist in the group. As Chris- 
tians we will all agree that we are subject to the 
command to be holy and to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. We may not always be in accord on 
what this means in specific situations. 

Between sessions: In preparation for the last 
lesson in this quarter’s series on “Christian 
Teaching,” plan a panel discussion on the subject, 
“The Christian’s Responsibility for the Social 
Order.” The little booklet by William Temple on 
Christianity and the Social Order (Penguin 
Books) is provocative. The members of the class 
might want to study the reports of the National 
Council of Church’s Department on the Church 
and the Economic Order, The Goals of Economic 
Life, edited by A. Dudley Ward (Harpers), as en- 
richment materials. Summaries of these reports 
may also be found in the Information Service 
bulletin of the National Council. Your pastor may 
subscribe to this. 

A member might prepare to report on the new 
Methodist Board of Social and Economic Relations 
and on your annual conference’s Committee on 
Social and Economic Relations. 
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From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ It was a beautiful car and he was proud of it. 
He oversaw all the repairs made on it with scru- 
pulous care. He insisted upon high test gasoline 
and a superior grade of motor oil. He had it 
cleaned and polished regularly and the tires were 
always inflated at precisely the right pressure. 
“It’s an expensive car,” he said, “and on my salary 
I could hardly afford to replace it with another like 
it.” 

But apparently he never gave a thought to the 
way he filled his lungs with smoke and deposited 
tar and half a score of other irritants on the del- 
icate tissues. In similar fashion he ran risks of 
which he was fully aware by using alcohol and 
filling his blood stream with a poisonous mixture 
that interfered with the proper functioning of 
nerves and heart. 

Had he given his fine automobile the same care- 
less treatment that he gave his fine body, he would 
have been in the repair shop with it half the time. 
Only the infinite patience of his nerve cells saved 
him from disaster. 

Paul made the point on one occasion when he 
said, “Do you not know that you are God’s 
temple?” (1 Corinthians 3:16). 


’ Suppose that one should say that a moderate 
case of cancer or of tuberculosis is nothing to be 
alarmed about, that he knew when to be sick and 
when to be well, that no one wanted to be a kill- 
joy when smallpox was around, or that “you 
simply can’t refuse their hospitality” if someone 
were to offer a solution of arsenic as a cocktail to 
liven up the party. 


’ He had seen scores of drunken men, and knew 
how they behaved. He had seen half a dozen men 
at the office lose their job because of alcoholism, 
and he was well aware of the difficulty any man 
faces in getting a new place when it is known that 
he is an alcoholic. He had listened to a half dozen 
lectures on the physical effects of alcohol on the 
human system, and he had been warned by his 
physician. Yet, disregarding all that, he became 
an alcoholic. 

“He is a diseased person, and should be treated 
as such,” the lecturer said. And up to a certain 
point the speaker was correct. But he had in- 
fected himself with the disease. He had done it 
with a full knowledge of the effects of alcohol 
in the human blood stream. 

Nothing could have saved him entirely from the 
danger of becoming a victim of tuberculosis, and 
little more can save him from the dreadful danger 
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of cancer. But a single word could have saved 
him from alcoholism. The simple word, No, spoken 
in time, and often enough, will save any person 
in the world from becoming a victim of our fourth 
most terrible destroyer of human life—alcoholism. 


’ Ten young people from the youth department 
of the church school were lined up in a row on the 
pulpit platform. Then the preacher explain. that 
he was going to perform a hypothetical expevi- 
ment. He was going to assume that all of these 
young people, forsaking the teachings of their 
church and Sunday school, were going to begin 
drinking moderately. At the end of the first year, 
he said, one would become a steady drinker, and 
he asked the audience to try to pick out which one 
of the group it would be. No one could do that, 
of course. 

Then the preacher said that at the end of two 
years three of the group would have become more 
or less steady drinkers, and that one of them 
would have become an habitual drinker. At the 
end of three years one would have become an 
alcoholic, four others would have become steady 
drinkers, and two more habitual drinkers. Still 
no one could tell which of the young people were 
in which group. 

And no one can. Every youngster gambles that 
he will not be a victim, but the odds are always 
against him. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for March 20. 


CoLOSSIANS 


3:5. What is earthly in you. Strengthen those 
things in you which will survive the earth, 
such as your ideas and your love. 

3:10. Being renewed in knowledge. A man is 
what he knows. To be really new, therefore, 
he must get new knowledge. 


1 JouHN 


2:1. Iam writing this to you so that. Even letters 
to relatives would be more helpful if we 
gave serious thought to the matter of moti- 
vation. 

2:3. By this we may be sure that we know him. 
You don’t really know a person until you 
know what he wants. How well do we know 
Jesus Christ? 

2:4. He who says, “I know -him.” Many Chris- 


tians have not yet learned the difference 


between knowing Christ and knowing about 
him. 
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March 27: The Christian and 


the Social Order (World Service Sunday) 


in Aetion 


mo——-The Leader 








By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 5:13-16; Romans 13: 8-10; 
1 Peter 4:12-16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
Materials: 


The Bible material and commentaries 

Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily 
Bible Lessons 

In preparing this lesson you will want to glance 
back over previous lessons, especially those for 
March 6 and 20, and relate them to this one. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Definition of “social order” 

. Attitudes Christians have assumed 

. Criticism or evaluation of these 

. Basis for the Christian’s duty to change the 
social order 

. Methods and means 

. The cost 

The challenge 


= whe 


ID 


To BEGIN 
1. Definition of “social order” 


You may begin by reminding your class that 
in two previous lessons, March 6 and 20, we have 
already considered a Christian’s social relations 
in some senses. We have seen that we are not 
Christians by ourselves; we have considered the 
matter of Christian conduct, which has to do 
with other people. These are social relations. The 
term used in the lesson title, however, refers to 
an established order of procedure, as described 
in Wesley Quarterly. Within it the individual lives 
and by it his conduct is regulated. 

When a Christian finds himself within an order 
which, in its ways of procedure, violates Christian 
principles at many or few points and by its de- 
mands on him makes it difficult or impossible 
for him to practice these principles as an individ- 
ual, should he try to change that order? 

It would be generally recognized, I suppose, 
that this indictment to a greater or lesser extent 
may be brought against any or all existing social 


orders, including “the American way of life.” 
What should the individual do under such con- 
ditions? 


How To PROCEED 
2. Attitudes Christians have assumed 


Having gotten the problem clearly before your 
class, you might go on to note that Christians 
have always lived in an unchristian society. “The 
present is by no means the first time in history 
when the social order, viewed from the standpoint 
of the New Testament, has appeared, in many 
of its aspects, to be atheistical and immoral.” ! 
And they have met the situations in various ways, 
including the following: 2 

1. “They have been indifferent to a world 
which they believed to be passing away, looking 
for another world soon to come direct and pure 
from the hand of God and faithfully preparing 
themselves to receive it.” 

2. “They have fled from the world into some 
‘retreat’ where, in monastic seclusion and dis- 
cipline, they have sought at once inner peace in 
this life and eternal bliss in the next.” 

3. “They have established a religious com- 
munity, on a voluntary basis, in which they have 
undertaken to actualize, in every field and in 
every relation, the Christian ideal of love.” 

4, “They have not only affirmed the relevance 
of the Christian faith and the Christian ethic to 
every aspect of man’s life on earth, but, also, they 
have resolutely undertaken to secure for ‘the 
mind of Christ’... embodiment in the institutions 
of society.” In other words, they have tried to 
change the social order, to remake it more in 
harmony with Christian principles at this point 
or that. Other variations on these four ways of 
reacting might be mentioned. 


3. Criticism or evaluation of these 


As you discuss these attitudes with your class, 
you will note that each of these is represented in 
some form in the United States today. You might 
ask where among them you would place those 
who insist that the preacher preach the “pure 
gospel” with no reference to current political, 
social, or economic matters. You will think of 
some closely knit fellowship groups. You will 
notice the weaknesses of each of these, and also 
note that each, at least indirectly, did influence 
the social order. That was true even of the with- 
drawn monastic orders. 

The early Christians probably followed a com- 
"1 From Christians in an Unchristian Society, by Ernest Fremont 


Tittle; Association Press, 1939. 
2 Ibid., page 42. 
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“Christ Preaching by the Lake,’’ by Fritz Von Uhde 


Camera Clix 


Jesus left no blueprint for the social order, but his 
teachings reveal the significance of the Christian’s place 
in the social order. 


bination of 1 and 3 of these methods. Yet in the 
name and for the sake of their religion they did 
defy certain established customs, sometimes at 
the cost of their lives, e.g., participation in brutal 
games, or practicing any trade that might require 
them however indirectly to participate in idol 
worship, emperor worship, or the taking of human 
life. It is interesting to think how the social order 
today would be changed by Christians, in view 
of their number, if all were to take such a stand 
on social drinking, racial segregation, war, etc. 
As you proceed with your study of this problem, 
you will note also that Jesus gave no blueprint 
for a social order, although he spoke often of 
the kingdom of God, which is certainly a social 
concept. But he gave no social program as such, 
nor is any to be found in the New Testament. 
Think how fortunate this is. Any definite plan 
or program he might have given, if it were to 
have been understood or have significance for 
his hearers, would necessarily have contained 
local and temporary features. Yet since he gave 
it, it would have been taken as something fixed, 
and would have been inapplicable to other times 
and conditions. What he gave were a few great 
basic spiritual principles which can be expressed, 
at least partially, in many ways. It is the task of 
each generation of Christians to find the best 
possible expression of these for their time. 


4. Basis for the Christian’s duty to change the 
social order 

What, then, is the basis for a belief that it is a 
Christian’s duty to try to change the social order? 
Several points may be mentioned. 

1. From the passage in Matthew suggested for 
this lesson it is clear that Jesus expected his fol- 
lowers to exert an influence on society. They are 
.to be like salt and light. (For a discussion of the 
significance of this see The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 7, pages 288-289.) 

2. It is based on the Christian principle of the 
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supreme value of human personality, discussed 
in a previous lesson, and the command to love 
one’s neighbor, in the sense of seeking his good. 
In recognition of the first of these and in fulfill- 
ment of the second, how can a Christian remain 
inactive as he witnesses an economic system which 
exploits personality for the sake of financial gain, 
using persons as means rather than ends, or a 
social custom like segregation which degrades 
personality and thwarts its development? 

3. The Christian’s responsibility for changing 
the social order is here, as in every case, relative 
to the power he possesses. How great, then, is the 
responsibility of an individual in a democracy, 
even an imperfect one, as compared to that of the 
early Christian in the Roman Empire? 


5. Methods and means 

Coming to the more practical aspect of the 
question you might ask what one should expect 
from a Christian in the United States today. Many 
ideas may come out in discussion. You may want 
to draw out or suggest the following: 

1. Whole-souled loyalty to, and understanding 
of, the Christian principles as stated and practiced 
by Jesus; honest thinking as to what in our social 
practices are contrary to them, how they can best 
be expressed in it, and courage to do what one 
can to bring that about. 

2. Clear analysis of what is wrong about any 
social system and the ability to recognize and 
oppose that same wrong anywhere. All Christians 
are opposed to Russian communism as a political 
system, but do we all understand just wherein 
the evil of it lies? Are we as opposed to, or do we 
fail to see, the same disregard for personality when 
it appears in a slightly different form within our 
own regime? What of accepting as allies against 
communism those who practice the same evils 
within their system? 

3. Clear thinking (we need to be Christian 
with our heads as well as our hearts) which will 
not confuse terms and ideas, e.g., identify dis- 
agreement with disloyalty, or criticism of points 
within the American social order with commu- 
nism. A man is not necessarily a Communist be- 
cause he seeks to rectify evils in that order. He 
may indeed be a prophet of God in direct line of 
descent from Amos, and the reforms he is trying 
to promote our best bulwark against communism. 

4. Recognition of the fact that no existing social 
system can be identified with the kingdom of 
God, and that therefore they must all be judged 
by its principles. 

5. Recognition that no system or organization 
of itself brings about righteousness. For that it 
depends on Christian character in individuals. 
Therefore, we as Christians and as churches can 
never fail to attend to this matter of building 
Christian character. A better social organization 
makes possible or is conducive to its expression. 

6. Recognize that Paul’s statement in the 
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memory selection is the only way to really over- 
come evil whether in individuals or a social 
order. We can only overcome communism by 
demonstrating a superior way, i.e., by out-loving 
and out-sacrificing Communists on the world 
stage. 


6. The cost 


As we look at 1 Peter 4:12-16, we are reminded 
that efforts to change the social order are not 
made without great cost. Entrenched power tries 
to choke the voice of prophecy. You and your 
class will think of present-day examples of this. 
See also Wesley Quarterly at this point, Peter 
would say to us not to be surprised at this, to 
face it, and to stand by those who are meeting it. 


In CLOSING 
7. The challenge ; 


In conclusion you may try to bring out the 
challenge that this presents for Christians today, 
which may be nothing less than the opportunity 
to save humanity from annihilation. Other 
methods have been tried and seem to have 
brought mankind to the brink of ruin. The Chris- 
tian principle of the power of active good will 
would seem to be the one thing, if practiced, that 
will hold. It will hold, and it will hold the world 
together, because it is anchored in the nature of 
God himself; it is the foundation upon which the 
universe is constructed. Perhaps this is another 
way of saying what Jesus meant when he said, 
“You are the salt of the earth”—the force which 
preserves from ruin. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Should a Christian try to change the social 
order? 

2. If so, why? 

3. By what methods? 

4. On what basis may he expect success? 


e———The Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In this final session we have come to 
the point of exploring the responsibility of the 
Christian as a citizen, and the responsibility of 
Christians through the church in regard to the 
social order. We have studied some of the more 
inward and individual aspects of Christian teach- 
ing. In the last lesson a discussion of the behavior 
of the Christian led us to consider the responsi- 
bility of the Christian toward others. This lesson 
might also be related to the one on “The Fellow- 
ship of Christian Love” (March 6). 











The question is, Do we seek to save only in- 
dividuals through bringing them into the fellow- 
ship of the Church, or do we also seek to save the 
whole community through trying to order com- 
munity life according to the pattern found within 
the church? 

To begin: After a brief introduction to the 
topic of the day, present the panel discussion on 
the subject. A good way to introduce the panel 
might be to say that last Sunday we discussed the 
question of alcoholic beverages. 

You might raise questions such as: Is the 
Christian merely to leave alcohol alone if he feels 
that it is not good to drink it, or is he to join 
with others to secure laws for its control? Will 
the Christian seek to change social patterns in 
regard to the use of alcoholic beverages through 
persuasion and education? Will he resort to social 
pressure and to legal coercion to effect such 
changes if necessary? What about the oppression 
of minorities, exploitation of women and children, 
and other injustices? 

How to proceed: After the panel has discussed 
the subject for ten or fifteen minutes, open the 
discussion to the rest of the group. Remind the 
group that we will need to be guided here again 
by what we find in the Scriptures before we air 
personal opinions. 

Be sure that everyone is clear on what we 
mean by the term “social order.” Bring out the 
fact that this term refers to the rules and patterns 
governing our relationships to each other. It in- 
cludes the usages governed only by custom and 
convention or tradition, as well as the usages 
governed by legislation. Social order refers to the 
boundaries that are set to individual conduct in 
relation to others and to the sanctions whereby 
violation of these rules is punished. 

Bring out the clear Christian teaching that we 
are to love our neighbor as ourselves. Also the 
teaching that if we say we love God and do not 
love our neighbors, we are liars. These two are 
inseparable. The question is, What does love in- 
volve? What does it mean to love? 

Bring out that the term “love” as used here 
does not mean merely affection. It is more than 
feeling. It is positive and intelligent and persistent 
good will. It is to regard one’s fellow men as of 
equal value as oneself and their well-being as 
being as important as one’s own. 

Does love of neighbor demand the passage of 
law and the use of force to protect the weak from 
the strong who would hurt them? Should Chris- 
tians be active in a movement to secure laws to 
protect children from abuse by cruel parents? 

Ask for the report on the work of the Methodist 
Board of Social and Economic Relations and the 
annual conference Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations. : 

In closing: Have the members of the class share 
any new insights which may have come to them 
during the quarter. You might list in one column 
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the major impressions received from the study, 
in another column the major questions, in case 
the class wants to spend some time in working on 
these unanswered questions. 

Close with “Prayer for the Church” found in 
the Orders of Worship in the back of The Meth- 
odist Hymnal (page 515). 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A little English Sunday-school girl from a 
small Methodist church sought employment dur- 
ing the war in order to assist her widowed mother. 
Sent to work in a printing office, she discovered 
that she would have to work on the printing of 
gambling tickets. This she could not do conscien- 
tiously. When she asked for a transfer, the labor 
office warned her that she was refusing legal 
employment and that to do so would mean, un- 
fortunately, the forfeiture of her small unemploy- 
ment stipend. 

When she confided her dilemma to her pastor, 
he went with her, as the law permitted, to plead 
her case with the local labor office. Rebuffed there 
they went on to the national labor office. There 
she told her story. She protested in a forthright 
and dignified way against her government de- 
manding that she violate her conscience in order 
to save her stipend. 

The result was a complete victory. Every local 
labor office in the British Isles was notified that 
no young person was to be compelled to work at 
any task against which they had honest con- 
scientious scruples. It meant a complete reversal 
of policy on the part of a nation, and one Sunday- 
school girl did it. 


’ He was a prominent layman in a Methodist 
church, and greatly interested in youth work. But 
he was greatly irritated because of what he 
called “the unwarranted utterances of the church 
on economic matters with which it has no busi- 
ness to deal.” In order to make his protest effec- 
tive he asked for his church letter. Then, together 
with his family, he united with a congregation of 
another denomination in another section of the 
city. 

A few weeks later it was discovered that he 
was the owner of a tenement building occupied 
by forty-four families, with hot water available 
only at faucets in the bathrooms, of which there 
were three on two floors, and two on a third. 
Rentals from the property aggregated nearly 
$12,000 per year, and the property was valued at 
approximately $25,000. The tenement stood in 
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one of the substandard housing areas of the city, 
and swarmed with children in a section where 
there was no playground but many influences for 
juvenile delinquency. As a consequence, it was 
always under the watchful eye of the police and 
the health departments. 

Yet this Christian layman was insisting that 
his church keep out of economic matters and “give 
its attention to the matter of saving souls.” As if 
tenements were matters of no concern to Christ 
who said “whoever causes one of these little 
ones who believe in me to sin, it would be better 
for him to have a great millstone fastened round 
his neck and to be drowned in the depths of the 
sea” (Matthew 18:6). 


’ “This is no business for a preacher to be en- 
gaged in,” the members of his official board said. 
“We know the town ought to be cleaned up, but 
if you get into it you will soon be covered with 
mud, and that will be bad for the church and its 
position in the community.” 

“I think you are right, brethren,” the preacher 
said, “and I do not like to be in it. But someone had 
to get in, for a terrible cancer was eating away 
at our city. The only reason I got in was that none 
of you laymen of the church showed any signs of 
getting in.” 

“But we are all businessmen,” they said, “and 
they could ruin our businesses.” 

And thus was the kingdom of heaven on earth 
delayed because no one wanted to try to change 
the moral climate of the city. 





' Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for March 27. 
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5:15. Nor do men light a lamp and put it under 
a bushel. If they do, the lamp will go out! 

5:16. Let your light so shine. People who see your 
light may not see you—and may not need 
to—it is the light that counts. 


1 PETER 


4:12. Do not be surprised at the fiery ordeal. 
As long as there are enemies of righteous- 
ness, there will be enemies of the righteous. 

4:13. Share Christ’s sufferings. What were they? 
The least of them were physical. An aching 
heart is harder to endure than a crown of 
thorns, and ostracism is more painful than 
a spear’s thrust. 

4:16. Under that name let him glorify God. Living 
under the name is not enough. The living 
must glorify God. 
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UNIT IV: 
MAKING (four sessions ) 


ONE WORLD IN THE 








Mareh 6: What in the World 
Is the United Nations Doing? 





The Leader 


in Action 








By BETTY SHEPHERD CLOUD * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


General Preparation for the Unit 


This unit of study deals with the United Na- 
tions—its activities, its successes, its failures. The 
author of the students’ material, Dr. Hugh C. 
Stuntz, emphasizes the religious significance of 
the UN’s varied and far-reaching program. 
Further, he urges the individual to evaluate the 
UN’s accomplishments in the light of his own 
understanding of the total Christian task in our 
world today. For a-fuller treatment of the subject, 
you may want to procure from the church library 
or from your minister Dr. Stuntz’s book, The 
United Nations Challenges the Church. 

In preparing to teach this unit, you will want 
to begin with the material printed in Adult 
Student. The entire unit can be read at one sit- 
ting; such a reading will enable you to see the 
total pattern of development. 

On page 2, Mrs. Bender’s article, “Do We Know 
What We Want?” will be helpful for this study. 

There is a wide variety of UN resource ma- 
terial, and you will want to choose from the 
available books, magazines, leaflets, and audio- 
visuals those which have special appeal for you 
and your group. (See the list of resource ma- 
terials on page 43.) You may also want to arrange 
a special display of printed materials ‘and other 
UN items—flags, charts, posters, and the like. 

Rental films which present some aspect of the 
task that confronts the UN and its agencies might 
prove a thought-provoking means of deepening 
individual understanding of the UN and of creat- 
ing a greater potential for the ordering of new 





1 Mrs. Cloud is executive secretary of United Nations Organization 
of Nashville. 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Philip D. Gendreau 


interests and new undertakings in support of the 
UN. You, as a teacher of adults, share in the high 
challenge and privilege of helping to shape that 
potential. 

This unit will provide you excellent opportuni- 
ties for leading each member of the group into a 
fuller discovery of his responsibility for helping 
create a world in which a family of nations can 
live and work together peacefully. Your ability 
to provoke ‘serious thought, arouse new interest, 
and vitalize dormant interests—together with 
your own enthusiasm and informed concern— 
will condition the effectiveness of all that you 
undertake during this unit. 

In order to secure the participation of every 
member of your class you may want to: 

1. Encourage every member to read the lesson 
in advance. This common backlog of information 
will facilitate more meaningful discussions. 

2. Draw upon the ideas and responses of the 
class by frequent use of questions fashioned for 
the purpose of moving the discussion toward a 
definite goal. 

3. Select a committee who will help you plan 
and present special activities—panel discussions, 
use of audio-visual aids, book reviews, human in- 
terest stories, and the like. You may want this 
committee to assist you during the entire unit. 

Each lesson in the students’ material sounds 
overtones that are religious. To spell out the 
specifically Christian nature of some of these ac- 
tivities of the UN, it will be helpful to study 
selected Bible passages. For each class session, 
revelant biblical materials are listed in the section 
on “Preparing to Teach.” 

In the interest of Christian fellowship and un- 
derstanding you will want to emphasize what this 
subject means to individuals as Christians. A 
study of relevant Bible passages may help your 
class orient its thinking around the responsibili- 
ties of Christian citizens and Christian members 
of the human family. 

At all times throughout this unit you will want 
to emphasize the necessity for supporting the UN 
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with prayer. You can urge that each member 
draw upon every effective technique of prayer 
within the range of his experience and pray in 
the confidence that he can help make the UN the 
vital reality it must be if the world is to achieve 
lasting peace. 


For Session One 
PREPARING TO TEACH 


You have perhaps already read the unit as a 
whole. Now that you have seen how each lesson 
contributes to an over-all picture, you will want 
to study each of the four lessons individually. 
This first lesson considers the question, “What in 
the World Is the United Nations Doing?” 

Before studying the students’ material inten- 
sively, you might like to read some relevant pas- 
sages from the New Testament: Matthew 25:31- 
46; Acts 17:24-28; and James 2:14-17. 

Then, as you read the students’ material in 
Adult Student, ask yourself the question: Are 
these activities of the UN modern examples of 
what Jesus and the early disciples advocated? 
If so, to what degree? If not, why not? 

Next, you might examine the teaching outline. 
Can you “put flesh on the bones” of this particular 
outline? If not, perhaps you might like to modify 
it somewhat to your own understanding of the 
subject. If this outline is satisfactory, run over 
in your mind the ideas contained in the students’ 
material that is indicated by each part of the out- 
line. This will stand you in good stead when you 
come to teach the class on Sunday. 

If you have obtained some materials on the 
UN (see list of resource materials), you might 
spend some time in examining them. By:so doing 
you will be prepared to answer questions about 
the general content of various items. 

Before the first class session, you will want to 
crystallize to some extent your own attitude to- 
ward the UN, so that when differing opinions are 
expressed you will be able to tell “where you 
stand.” The point of view toward the UN ex- 
pressed in the students’ material will prove of 
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The permanent home of the United Nations: General Assembly Auditorium 


help to you in formulating your own point of 
view as a Christian. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Point of view toward the UN 
II. Objectives of this study 
III. Activities of the UN in— 
. Technical assistance 
. Fish farming, economics, agriculture 
. Refugees 
. Children 
Health 
Narcotics, freedom, labor 
. Education 
IV. Implications for Christians 


QAMOAW p> 


To BEGIN 


I. Point of view toward the UN 


The greatest danger to the UN is not honest 
criticism but misunderstanding or blanket preju- 
dice. The UN is a human organization, and as 
such it has weaknesses. But for Christians, weak- 
nesses are not invitations to heap contempt upon 
the weak person or organization; rather, they are 
challenges to help the person or organization dis- 
cover God’s will more perfectly and thus lay hold 
of the perfect source of strength. 

We are so close to the UN in point of time that 
it is hard to have perspective toward its signifi- 
cance. The analogy to changes in modes of harvest- 
ing enables us to see that often we resist change, 
even when that change is for the better. We like 
the familiar, the “tried and true.” But someone 
must be pioneers—both in terms of geography and 
in terms of “human frontiers.” The leaders of the 
UN are pioneering in human relationships, and 
they need all the encouragement and insight that 
Christians can give them. | 

One good way of introducing this unit to your 
class might be to ask questions to help the group 
discover the present state of its understanding of 
the UN’s organization and activities. What is the 
UN doing—specifically? 
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How To PRocEED 


After your class has responded to the questions 
that you have asked, revealing the present degree 
of their understanding of the UN, you might well 
pass on to a listing of objectives. 


II. Objectives of this study 


You might have a member of the class act as 
recorder and list on the blackboard the ideas ex- 
pressed. Questions that will usually start dis- 
cussion are these: What is your personal objective 
in studying about the UN? What types of infor- 
mation and insight do you particularly want to 
gain? Are there any special types of experience 
in connection with this study that you would like 
to have—for example, participation in a panel 
discussion, guest speakers, resource persons, films 
or filmstrips? 

Perhaps some of the following objectives might 
be expressed by your group: To gain new in- 
formation about the structure and functions of 
the UN. To understand more clearly the problems 
confronting the UN. To evaluate the achievements 
and failures of the UN. To discover the signifi- 
cance of the UN and its objectives for Christians 
and the church. 


III. Activities of the UN 


A. Technical assistance.—The primary objec- 
tive of the technical assistance program is to 
help underdeveloped countries “to strengthen 
their national economies through the development 
of their industries and agriculture, with a view 


to promoting their economic and ... social wel- 
fare for their entire population.” 2 
The Technical Assistance Administration, 


which administers .the program, was established 
within the United Nations Secretariat on July 31, 
1950. It co-ordinates the UN’s technical assist- 
ance activities with those of member governments. 

B. Fish farming, economics, agriculture.—These 
are examples of the intensely practical nature of 
the UN’s program. It is not “way up in the clouds” 
as far as practicality goes, even though its basis 
is idealistic. 

C. Refugees—On January 1, 1951, an office 
was established in the UN, called the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, “to undertake the func- 
tion of international protection and to seek perma- 
nent solutions to the refugee problem.” * 

D. Children.—The United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, abbreviated 
as UNICEF, was created by the UN on December 
11, 1946, “to assist children of war-devastated 
countries and to raise the general level of child 
health.” 4 

E. Health.—The Constitution of the World 
Health Organization defines health as “a state of 
complete physical, mental and social well-being 





2 Everyman’s United Nations, published by United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information. Page 175. 

% Ibid., page 260. 

4 Ibid., page 263. 


‘and not merely the absence of disease or infirm- 


ity.” The Organization’s objective is “the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the highest possible level 
of health.” 

F. Narcotics, freedom, labor.—Again, these ac- 
tivities illustrate the wide range of the UN’s in- 
terest and helpfulness to member nations especial- 
ly. Further information about these activities is 
given in Everyman’s United Nations. (See page 
43.) 

G. Education.—The Constitution of UNESCO— 
short for the “United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization”—was drawn up 
during a conference held in London, November 
1-16, 1945. 

The purpose of UNESCO, as defined in its con- 
stitution, is to “contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in.order 
to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do you consider the most important type 
of activity carried on by the UN? Why? Are there 
other activities that the UN should take up? If 
so, what are they? 


To CLOSE 
IV. Implications for Christians 


As teacher, you can bring the Christian message 
—indicated in the Scripture passages—to bear 
upon the discussion of the UN’s activities. Either 
you, or someone whom you might choose, might 
read the three passages listed above—slowly and 
with time for reflection. Do you think the UN 
might be one of the agencies for doing God’s will? 

After the discussion period you might close with 
silent prayer, followed by a short prayer by you 
as teacher or by a member of the class. 
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By GREGG PHIFER * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Before beginning this study of the United Na- 
tions, find out the present attitudes of class mem- 
bers. Several Sundays in advance, ask them to 
check an attitude scale something like this: 

As of now, on the basis of present information, 
I believe that: 

__1. The UN offers our best hope for interna- 
tional co-operation and world peace. 
__2. While failing to establish peace and disarma- 





1 Dr. Phifer is associate professor of speech, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 
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ment, the UN offers a world forum with 
hope for the future. 

__3. The good done by UN technical agencies is 
offset by Russia’s non-co-operation. 

__4. The UN, however well-meaning, poses a 
threat to U. S. sovereignty. 

__5. The UN is part of the communist conspiracy 
against free capitalistic democracy. 

__6. Lacking adequate information, I have no 
present judgment concerning the UN. 

__7. (If you wish, write your own evaluation be- 
low.) 

Name 

Use this scale again after the UN series. 

Plan the series carefully, well in advance. Do 
not assign reports only to those already friendly 
to the UN (as shown by the attitude scales); 
opponents often need to replace suspicion with 
knowledge. But let attitudes help you make as- 
signments in stating the case for or against the 
UN (lesson 3) and balance the panel on the 
UN future (lesson 4). Plan all four lessons at 
once. Try not to slight or overload anyone. 

As early as possible in your preparation, col- 
lect materials and arrange for visual aids. Books 
and magazine articles may be obtained from 
private or public libraries. 

See page 4 and “Resource Materials” on page 
43 for further listings of helpful materials. 

The following audio-visuals may be ordered 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory: 

Fate of a Child. 16 mm., 17 minutes. Through 
the dramatic story of the death of a child the 
program of the United Nations for technical assist- 





ance to remote areas is effectively portrayed. 
Rental, $4.00. 

We the Peoples. 35 mm., filmstrip. A study of 
the United Nations. Rental, $2.50; sale, $8.00. 

Catalogues of United Nations films and film- 
strips may be ordered free from the Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, New York, 
17, N.Y. The rental fee for most of these films is 
$2.50. 

When using visual aids, be sure to check out- 
lets, projector, screen, extension cord, window 
shades. 

The objective of session 1 should be to inform 
class members concerning the structure and 
functions of the UN. This can best be done 
through short, informative talks. Assign reports 
at least two weeks in advance. One report should 
cover the structure of the UN; three or four 
others may report on special aspects of UN work. 
When possible, let class members talk about 
their own special interests: a doctor on World 
Health Organization, a lawyer on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, a farmer on FAO, or a 
teacher on UNESCO. 

Begin the session with a brief statement out- 
lining all four sessions on the UN and stating the 
purpose of the first period. Ask for the report on 
UN structure, followed by reports on special 
aspects of UN work. Time each report care- 
fully. A forum period, however brief, helps 
students feel a greater sense of personal involve- 
ment in their study. Close the session with a 
prayer for greater understanding of and deeper 
insight into the UN. 


March 13: Major Issues Before 
the United Nations 


p_fthe Leader in Action 





By BETTY SHEPHERD CLOUD 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The first step in your preparation to teach might 
well be the same week after week: a thorough 
reading of the students’ material in Adult Student. 
Again this week, you might find it helpful to fol- 
low this immediately by reading some pertinent 
passages from the Bible. Two suggestions are 
Romans 13:1-7 and James 4: 1-10. 

An especially helpful book for supplementary 
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reading on the topic of today’s lesson is A. H. 
Feller’s United Nations and World Community 
(see page 43). Chapters 4 and 5, “Keeping the 
Peace” and “Arms and the Atom,” speak directly 
to the matter at hand. 

Look over the teaching outline. Is it usable for 
your purposes? If not, revise or replace it. If so, 
reflect on the content that is indicated by each 
heading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Problem of maintaining peace 
A. Super weapons 
B. “Going it alone” versus alliances 
II. The Security Council: assets and liabilities 
III. Disarmament 
A. Attempts in recent years 
B. Obstacles to be overcome 
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IV. Collective security 
A. International fighting force: theory and 
practice — 
B. Other approaches to collective security 
V. Christian realism 


To BEGIN 


You might begin this class session by asking 
your class, What is the chief problem in our 
world today? A number of answers might be 
given by various members of the group—peace, 
race relations, freedom, etc. If so, have a member 
of the class write the various answers on the 
blackboard. Then discuss the question: Which of 
these is the most important, the most pressing? 

It is quite likely that your group will decide 
that Dr. Stuntz’ opening statement in lesson 2 
is a fair and sound one: “The chief problem in our 
world is the establishment and maintenance of 
peace among the nations.” Then you might start 
the class thinking by asking: What can we rea- 
sonably expect the UN to do in order to secure 
and maintain peace? This should provide a good 
springboard for a discussion of today’s lesson. 


How To PRocEED 
I: Problem of maintaining peace 


It might prove helpful to pursue the analogy 
drawn by Dr. Stuntz between the United States 
and the United Nations: we became a nation only 
over the protests of some persons who feared loss 
of sovereignty of the states; we remained a united 
nation in the nineteenth century only at the cost 
of many lives lost in battle; we retained our 
freedom—and helped to regain it for others— 
through two world wars. Paradoxically, if we 
want peace, we will have to fight for it. Not all 
fighting is, or need be, of a physical kind; rather, 
it can be a mental and spiritual struggle. 

The prize of world peace is well worth work- 
ing for, praying for, waiting for. Impatience seizes 
many persons when they follow the tortuous de- 
bates of the UN. Strangely enough, they seem to 
have a perfectionist standard for the UN, whereas 
they are willing to make real concessions for in- 
dividual nations and persons. 

The UN cannot compel peace; it is a voluntary 
agency, not a “super government.” Yet it has an 
impressive list of achievements in the cause of 
peace. 

The General Assembly of the UN “may recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which it con- 
siders likely to impair the general welfare or 
friendly relations among nations, . . . If the Se- 
curity Council, because of lack of unanimity of 
the permanent members, fails to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security in any case where 
there appears to be a threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression, the Assembly, 
under its ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution of No- 


vember 3, 1950, will consider the matter im- 
mediately with a view to making appropriate 
recommendations to members for collective meas- 
ures to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. In the case of a breach of the peace 
or act of aggression, such measures might include 
the use of armed force when necessary.” (Every- 
man’s United Nations, pages 9-10.) 

A. Super weapons——Atomic and hydrogen 
bombs have terrifying power, as the tests con- 
ducted in the Pacific area have demonstrated. 
Dr. Stuntz states: “The power to annihilate the 
civilized world is within the grasp of contending 
powers.” Some of the atomic scientists have said 
that if a third world war is fought with atomic 
weapons, the next war would be fought with 
clubs. You might like to discuss this point: Will 
the knowledge of the terrible destructiveness of 
the A- and H-bombs prevent their use, even if 
war should come? Or, will the fact that the atomic 
bomb has been used in war be cited as a “prec- 
edent” for their use again? Is it reasonable to be- 
lieve that both the USA and the USSR would be 
stockpiling atomic weapons if they had ruled out 
their use? Do the blanket destructiveness of the 
A- and H-bombs pose special problems for Chris- 
tians in modern warfare? 

B. Going it alone versus alliances.—Certain 
United States senators and other officials have 
advocated, from time to time, a foreign policy 
that can best be described as “going it alone.” 
They have attacked the idea of coexistence with 
communist nations. You might like to raise this 
question for your class discussion, What do we 
mean by coexistence? That might be followed in 
turn by, What are the alternatives to coexistence? 
Somewhere along the way you will perhaps want 
to read to the class Stuntz’s statements in the 
students’ material: “Both Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
have declared that coexistence with communist 
power is the only way for survival. It is coexist- 
ence or no existence!” 

Another approach to securing peace apart from 
the UN is that of alliances. North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and other alliances do not violate the Charter 
of the United Nations. You might like to raise 
the question for discussion, Do you think these 
military alliances by-pass or undercut the UN, or 
are they simply “insurance against risks”? 


II. The Security Council: assets and liabilities 


You might like to trace briefly the history of 
the Security Council as given in Adult Student. 
The Security Council consists of eleven members 
of the UN. The United States, the United King- 
dom, China (Nationalist), France, and the USSR 
are permanent members. Six nonpermanent mem- 
bers are elected for a term of two years by tha 
General Assembly. 

“Members of the United Nations have con: 
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The United Nations builds for the future. 


ferred on the Security Council the primary re- 
sponsibility for maintaining international peace 
and security. For this purpose, they have agreed 
that it is acting for all of them and that they will 
accept and carry out its decisions.” (Everyman’s 
United Nations, page 14.) 

As your group has followed the actions of the 
Security Council in the newspapers from month 
to month, what impressions stand out? What are 
its chief assets? Its chief liabilities? 


III. Disarmament 


You might like to review briefly the see-saw 
history of disarmament in the twentieth century, 
as indicated by Dr. Stuntz. 

A. Attempts in recent years.—Do you think the 
United States should consider every proposal for 
disarmament that the USSR advances? What 
conditions would you impose—inspection of arma- 
ments, outlawing of atomic weapons? What do 
you think of Henry Cabot Lodge’s statement: “An 
understanding depends upon good will and good 
faith, upon a flexibility of mind and a willingness 
to explore new methods, and above all an interest 
and a desire to get actual results.” How can these 
essentially spiritual conditions be obtained? 

B. Obstacles to be overcome.—The late Andrei 
Vishinsky insisted on inclusion of Czechoslovakia, 
Communist China, and India in the subcommittee 
to investigate the possibilities of disarmament. In 
the weeks since this magazine went to press, have 
there been significant developments? If so, what 
are they? 


IV. Collective security 


A. International fighting force: theory and 
practice—Remind the class that originally the 
plan was for the United Nations to be giver 
command of an international fighting force, re- 
cruited from all member states, to keep the 
peace. This plan was tried in the communist ag- 
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gression on South Korea. You might like to ask 
your class to evaluate this experience. Did it prove 
that nations can fight together to preserve the 
peace? What about the disproportionate load 
carried by the United States? Could other na- 
tions be induced to share equally in “police ac- 
tions”? If so, how? If not, why not? 

B. Other approaches to collective security. 
—Arbitration or mediation of disputes is, in the 
long run, the kind of security that is most con- 
structive. You might ask your class whether there 
are current mediation teams at work for the UN, 
as reported by the newspapers. What appears to 
be their approach to the problem? How effective 
are they? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do you think of church-sponsored UN 
seminars for youth and adults, to enable them to 
understand better the work of the UN? Should 
the church defend the UN against its critics in 
the community? If so, why? If not, why not? 


To CLOSE 
V. Christian realism 


The Book of James in the New Testament sees 
sinful attitudes as the root causes of war. Of 
course, the “causes” of war are highly complex 
and include a variety of factors—political, social, 
economic. But is not the basic cause indicated by 
the following verses: “What causes wars, and 
what causes fightings among you? Is it not your 
passions that are at war in your members? You 
desire and do not have; so you kill. And you covet 
and cannot obtain; so you fight and wage war.” 
(James 4:1-2) 

You might like to discuss this passage with your 
class. Does this analysis hold up today? If so, 
illustrate. If not, point out its inadequacy. 


ra——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In this lesson, as in the first, the objective 
should be to inform, not to argue. When the 
session ends, class members should understand 
the basic issues facing the UN. Whether these 
issues can or should be met through the machinery 
of the UN is the question for lessons 3 and 4. 

In lesson 2 and the second half of 4, Stuntz 
discusses issues facing the UN. Your program 
committee may omit one or two from the follow- 
ing list or substitute another problem (for in- 
stance, food production and population control) 
for one of these. Ask for (or draft) volunteers to 
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handle each assignment; the central questions 
are printed in italics. 

1. Establishing peace. The primary objective of 
the UN is to remove the causes of war and pre- 
vent aggression through collective security. How 
well is the UN doing in establishing world peace? 

2. Encouraging disarmament. Arms races have 
led to war in the past. The UN has from the be- 
ginning sought to encourage progressive multi- 
lateral disarmament under international control. 
What success, if any, is the UN having in en- 
couraging disarmament? 

3. Eliminating colonialism. Subject peoples are 
in revolt. What, if anything, can the UN do 
about such problems as Morocco and the apartheid 
policies of the Union of South Africa? What is the 
UN doing to eliminate colonialism? 

4. Unifying Korea. The UN has proclaimed 
unification its official goal. What is the probable 
future for Korea? 

5. Admitting new members. Antagonism be- 
tween East and West has blocked admission of 
Soviet satellites (Albania, Mongolia, Hungary, 


March 20: A Christian Evaluation 
of the United Nations 
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By BETTY SHEPHERD CLOUD 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In some respects this is the most challenging of 
all the lessons in this unit. It should bring the 
discussion into sharp focus on the Christian impli- 
cations of the UN program. 

You will begin your preparation as usual with 
a close rereading of the students’ material in 
Adult Student. If you have not done so, read Dr. 
Stuntz’s book, The United Nations Challege 
the Church, at this time (see page 43). Especially 
pertinent are chapters 4 and 5, “The Place of 
Personality” and “The Demands of Justice.” 

Another printed resource that is especially 
helpful for this lesson is the reprint from The 
Christian Century, entitled The United Nations, 
and distributed by the Crusade for World Order 
of The Methodist Church (see page 4). 

Several Bible passages are implied by the les- 
son material. In preparing to teach, you might 
find it stimulating to read three such passages: 






































Rumania, Bulgaria, North Korea) and potential 
allies of the West (Jordan, Eire, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, South Korea). 
Is there any prospect for breaking the UN dead- 
lock over admitting new members? And is Red 
China’s demand to represent China in the UN 
justified? 

6. Solving the veto problem. UN action, in- 
cluding admission of new members, has been 
repeatedly blocked by Soviet vetoes. Would the 
U.S. Senate be willing to surrender our veto? 
Is there any prospect for solving the UN veto 
problem? 

Help speakers obtain needed information. See 
lists on pages 4 and 43. Look for help in World, 
International Conciliation, United Nations Re- 
view, or any of the popular news magazines. 

Begin by summarizing briefly lesson 1. Divide 
class time evenly among the speakers in the 
symposium, being sure that a chairman or time- 
keeper keeps one speaker from monopolizing the 
period. Save time for a question and comment 
period at the end of the formal reports. 


Isaiah 61:1-4; Matthew 5:9; and 8:1-13. As you 
read them, you might ask yourself, How does this 
apply to the UN in 1955? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. UN attitude toward religion: freedom but 
neutrality 

II. Humanitarian goals of the UN 
A. Spreading truth 
B. Making peace 
C. Lifting human standards 
D. Freeing subject peoples 
E. Healing the sick 

III. The UN challenge to Christianity 


To BEGIN 


You might start the discussion in your class 
by an introductory statement such as the follow- 
ing on religion and the UN: In the lesson today Dr. 
Stuntz says: “Nowhere in the UN has there 
been set up any agency to promote the concerns 
of religion. Education, agriculture, economics, 
labor, and a dozen other major interests of society 
are served by special agencies of the UN, but no 
help is provided for the promotion and extension 
of religion.” Why is this the case? Do you think 
it is a justifiable policy? If so, why? If not, why 
not? 
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How To PROCEED 


I. UN attitude toward religion: freedom but 
neutrality 


Just as in an earlier lesson, we might give 
our attention to an analogy between the United 
States and the United Nations. In both organiza- 
tions, the official attitude is benevolent neutrality, 
guaranteeing freedom to all religions, but sup- 
port for none. 

In view of the fact that there are about eleven 
major living religions—with literally hundreds 
of branches—it is understandable that no one 
would be singled out as the religion of the United 
Nations. You might like to raise the question for 
speculation: What would be the effect upon the 
UN if any religion—even Christianity—were 
adopted as the “official” religion of that organiza- 
tion? Would nations of Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Confucianist, and other religions drop out? 

Another line of approach that might prove 
profitable for discussion is this: What is the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian mission in connec- 
tion with the United Nations’ program? Is it com- 
petitive? Is it complementary? Can they mutually 
ignore one another? 

It is important to recognize that the UN— 
though it may inspire real enthusiasm and de- 
votion—is no substitute for the Christian faith 
or the church. Nor can it do the work of the 
church as such. As one writer has said: “To be 
neutral means not taking sides, and in the area 
of religion not to take sides means to remain secu- 
lar. That is officially what the United Nations has 
done. It takes humanitarianism as its goal: the 
welfare of all peoples. .. . But if any religion is 
benefited by the work of the United Nations it is 


The government of the Philippines is extending and 
strengthening its health services with the help of the 


United Nations. 
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purely coincidental to the achievement of the 
humanitarian goals which have been adopted.” 

In evaluating the above quotation from Adult 
Student, your group might like to discuss the 
state of “the social gospel” approach to Protestant 
Christianity in America today. What humani- 
tarian goals are set by the churches? Your group 
might mention some of the following: education 
—schools for mountain children, American In- 
dians, and other special groups; medical care— 
church-sponsored hospitals and clinics; homes 
and institutions—for care of orphans, the aged, 
and retired persons; fight against social evils— 
temperance, and so forth. How do these goals 
differ from those of the UN? In what respects are 
they the same? What is the apparent motivation 
in each case? 


II. Humanitarian goals of the UN 


The United Nations as an organization is a 
strong champion of what are called human rights. 
On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly 
adopted—without a dissenting vote—the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Its thirty 
articles set forth man’s inalienable rights in the 
civil, personal, economic, social, and cultural 
fields. These include the right to life, liberty, and 
security of person; to freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest; to a fair trial; to privacy; to freedom of 
movement and residence; to social security; to 
work; to education; to a nationality; to freedom 
of worship; to freedom of expression and of peace- 
ful assembly; to the right to take part in the 
government of one’s own country; to hold public 
office; to seek and be granted asylum; and to own 
property. These are not listed as a description 
of what is; rather, they are set forth as “a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations.” 

A nicely illustrated booklet containing the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights can be 
purchased for 25 cents (Ellner Publishers, 151 
East 19th Street, New York). 

A. Spreading truth.—All truth is one, and all 
truth leads to God. This is why truth liberates 
persons, why truth is intrinsically good. To the 
extent that the UN disseminates truth, to that 
extent it does the will of God as revealed in 
Christ. 

Ours is an age in which the agencies that lend 
themselves best to spreading truth—newspapers, 
radio, television, motion pictures—have been 
abused flagrantly. “Propaganda” has become an 
obnoxious word—and an unpleasant reality. The 
truth has been selected, twisted, slanted to further 
the interests and welfare of a group in power 
rather than the interests of all. In the late thirties 
and early forties in Germany and Italy, those 
power groups were the Fascists. In the late 
forties and early fifties in many parts of Europe 
and Asia, that power group has been the Com- 
munists. 
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We in America need to recognize the menace, 
also. Our power groups tend to be the moneyed 
interests—liquor, tobacco, etc. Their propaganda 
makes people cynical about what they see and 
hear; truth and falsehood are so intertwined that 
persons have difficulty in untangling them. 

“Freedom of information,” the General As- 
sembly of the UN resolved on December 14, 1946, 
“js a fundamental human right, and is the touch- 
stone of all freedoms to which the United Na- 
tions is consecrated.” Is this an echo of the 
Master’s words, “The truth shall make you free”? 

B. Making peace.—The church and the UN are 
certainly one in their desire for peace! You might 
like to pose this question to your class: Can you 
name two or three persons in the UN to whom the 
seventh Beatitude would seem to apply? Of 
course, you will remind the group that the verse 
in question is: “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called sons of God.” 

Since this lesson is on the subject of a “Chris- 
tian evaluation of the UN” it might be well to 
raise this question: How would a Christian go 
about “making peace” outside a channel such as 
the UN? Would it be primarily a matter of af- 
fecting attitudes of individuals? Would it be a 


witness to the way of love by one’s example of . 


helpfulness, kindness, and other Christlike quali- 
ties? Are “channels” absolutely necessary for 
“making peace” between nations? 

C. Lifting human standards.—Christians want 
the abundant life promised by their Master, and 
they want all men to have it. The UN, also, has 
as its goal “the abundant life.” 

For example, it champions the rights of women, 
who are not given the same opportunities and 
privileges as men in a great many countries. A 
UN Commission on the Status of Women, estab- 
lished in 1946, promotes women’s rights in the 
political, civil, econoniic, social, and educational 
fields. Question: Is this perhaps the leavening in- 
fluence of Christianity? Compare the Christian 
statement: “There is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

The Social Commission of the UN has responsi- 
bility for international action in family and child 
welfare. It also assists governments, at their re- 
quests, to develop adequate services for the re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped persons. 
What are the Christian overtones here? 

D. Freeing subject peoples—Dr. Stuntz de- 
scribes in some detail the work of the Trusteeship 
Council of the UN. The basic objective of the 
international trusteeship system is to prepare 
the people of the territories for self-government 
or independence. 

Perhaps your class would like to know exactly 
what these trust territories are. It would be ad- 
visable to have a map or world globe to point 
out each of the countries being discussed. 

Prior to World War II, these territories were 
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administered as League of Nations Mandates. 
The trust territories as of 1954 were: Cameroons, 
under British administration; Cameroons, under 
French administration; New Guinea, under 
Australian administration; Nauru, under Aus- 
tralian administration; Ruanda-Urundi, under 
Belgian administration; Tanganyika, under British 
administration; Togoland, under British Adminis- 
tration; Togoland, under French administration; 
Western Samoa, under New Zealand administra- 
tion; Somaliland, under Italian administration; 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Marianas, Marshalls, and Carolines), under 
United States administration. 

At this point, it might be well to read a passage 
from Isaiah (61:1-4) for the group to ponder. 
Does the prophetic objective “to proclaim liberty 
to the captives” apply here? 

E. Healing the sick.—Such a passage of Scrip- 
ture as Matthew 8:1-13 reveals that Jesus was by 
nature a healer of the sick. The Christian mission 
has given large place to the healing ministry. The 
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United Nations, also, is intensely interested in 
promoting good health for the peoples of all 
nations. 

The permanent World Health Organization 
came officially into being on September 1, 1948, 
after twenty-six members of the UN had ratified 
its constitution. April 7, the day on which the 
constitution was ratified, is celebrated each year 
as World Health Day. 

The range of services rendered by WHO in- 
cludes public health services, maternal and child 
health, nursing, mental health, nutrition, sanita- 
tion, and emergency aid. 


III. The UN challenge to Christianity 


Dr. Stuntz makes a strong case, in the conclu- 
sion of lesson 3, for the point that humanitarian- 
ism is not enough. “It is a good thing to heal a 
sick child; but the child, once cured, may turn out 
to be an enemy of.society unless some attention 
is paid to his need for faith in God.” 

Would it be fair to say that Christianity is 
concerned for the total person? The implications 
of this are: (1) the body’s needs should be met, 
and the body kept in good health; (2) the mind 
should be informed, and free to inquire; (3) the 
spirit should be directed to truly spiritual ends, 
dedicated to the leadership of the Holy Spirit. 
We omit any one of these concerns at our peril. 

We need to go on, don’t we, to say that the UN 
sometimes outdoes the church in zeal for what 
appear to be essentially Christian causes? God 
is grappling with man every day, in every rela- 
tionship of life. It is not hard to see that his hand 
is evident in many of the activities of the UN. 
The UN challenges the church to minister to the 
whole man—body, mind, and spirit! 


To CLosE 


There probably will be a mood of thanksgiving 
in your class by the close of your class session. 
Perhaps you would like to close with a time of 
prayer—silent prayer, sentence prayers, directed 
prayer, or prayer by an individual member of the 
class. There will probably be also a feeling of need 
to dedicate ourselves more completely to the 
Christian program of ministry to the whole per- 
son. 


———CThe Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


After informative sessions on (1) the structure 
and work of the UN and (2) major issues con- 
fronting it today, most groups will be ready for 
a good argument. If there are strong anti-UN 
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ideas to be expressed, now is the hour. Most 
church-school groups include some persons with 
serious doubts if not active antagonism. Anti-UN 
sentiment is common enough in the nation that if 
all class members agree with Stuntz, an outsider 
should be invited to present the case against the 
UN. Suppressing differences leads to only the 
most superficial and transient agreements. 

Organize this session as a debate. Create an 
atmosphere of permissiveness in which all mem- 
bers, including and especially those who disagree 
with Stuntz in Adult Student, feel free to speak. 
State the question like this: The record of the 
United Nations deserves the approval of the 
American people. Emphasize its past record. 

Either of two patterns may be used success- 
fully. One or two members may volunteer (with 
or without pressure from the progam committee) 
to present each side of the case: pro-UN and 
anti-UN. Begin with those favoring the UN 
and then alternate speakers. Give each side equal 
time. Conclude the session with at least a brief 
period of participation from the floor. 

As an alternative, the class may try a parlia- 
mentary session. Let one member prepare to open 
the debate for the UN with a three-minute state- 


-ment. Someone else should begin for the opposi- 


tion in another three-minute statement. From 
there on the discussion should be open to anyone 
who wishes to speak, alternating proponents and 
opponents as far as possible. Every class member 
should consider himself responsible for active 
participation. Limit speeches from the floor to 
two or three minutes. Recognize no one for a 
second time while anyone who has not yet spoken 
seeks to speak. With a presiding officer who is 
at once fair and firm, these rules should be 
enough. 

The students’ material provides assistance for 
UN supporters. All four lessons, and especially 
session 3, present the case for the UN. The first 
half of lesson 4 summarizes past successes. 

UN opponents will find some assistance from 
lesson 2 and the last half of 4. Severe attacks on 
the UN should not be hard to find, however. 
Facts Forum, the Hunt-sponsored pseudodiscus- 
sion program from Texas, presents the anti-UN 
side with some effectiveness. David Lawrence, 
Fulton Lewis Jr., and other popular columnists 
criticize the UN regularly. Some magazines, as 
American Mercury, print attacks on the UN. 

Opponents charge that the UN (1) is a nest 
of communist spies, (2) can send American boys 
to fight and die anywhere in the world, (3) can 
set aside or supersede American laws and inter- 
fere in our internal affairs, (4) is controlled by 
the Russians, (5) is a debating society run by 
starry-eyed idealists. 

Postpone your final ballot on the UN until 
after next Sunday’s session. If today’s debate is 
good, it will be hot. Voting will be more intelligent 
and less emotional after a week’s reflection. 
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By BETTY SHEPHERD CLOUD 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Since this is the final lesson of this unit, you 
might like to skim over the preceding three les- 
sons to refresh your memory as to the high points. 
Then read the final lesson carefully. 

Two suggestive passages from the New Testa- 
ment that you might read as you consider this 
topic are 1 John 3:14-18 and 2 Peter 3:8-13. The 
first of these passages underlines the need for 
practical expressions of love; the second reminds 
us that God has ages in which to work out his 
purposes. 

Next, examine the teaching outline. Feel free 
to expand or revise this outline to your own use. 

An audio-visual on the program of the UN 
might be a good way to draw out discussion. See 
page 43 for a listing. 

If you have not already done so, you might 
like to make a display of materials about the UN 
at this session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review: problems, conclusions 

II. Political and security questions 
A. Successes 
B. Failures 

III. Economic and social questions 
A. Successes 
B. Failures 

IV. Looking ahead 


To BEGIN 


A good many facts have been presented during 
the preceding three lessons. It is hoped that these 
will help the class fill in many of the gaps in their 
understanding of the UN organization and ac- 
tivities. 

In addition, the UN program has been compared 
with the Christian world mission. The humani- 
tarian objectives of the UN and the overlapping 
of activities with the church’s program of min- 
istry to human needs have been discussed. 

The most difficult consideration has been saved 
for this last session: namely, an evaluation of the 
UN. As Dr. Stuntz poses the problem in Adult 
Student: “There remain to be examined questions 
concerning the value and the future of this rela- 
tively new venture in co-operation among the na- 
tions of the world. Is UN worth the cost in time and 


energy and money? Can it possibly bring about 
the peace that all men of good will desire? Should 
the United States continue to support and partici- 
pate in the program?” 

You might like to begin this class session by 
jumping right into the middle of the problem, us- 
ing the above questions. It is likely that there will 
be differences of opinion and judgment; therefore, 
it would be well to have one person record on the 
blackboard the kernels of the various ideas ad- 
vanced by members of the group. Don’t try to 
resolve all differences of opinion; rather, you will 
want to explore the reasons behind them. The 
members of the group can gain a large measure of 
insight into their own thinking and the.class as 
a whole will be enriched by the honest expression 
of differences of opinion. 


I. Review 


After your class has brought out into the open 
their various judgments as to the value of the UN, 
you as teacher of the group have an opportunity 
to help the members of the class grow in under- 
standing. First, remind the class of some impor- 
tant facts that may have been forgotten or over- 
looked (ideas contained in the students’ material 
for the past three weeks). Second, point the dis- 
cussion positively toward the UN successes. 

This does not mean, of course, that you will 
become defensive about the UN. The Christian 
always faces facts; and certain failures are part of 
the facts about the UN. But the Christian is hope- 
ful, and all too few persons are really hopeful 
about the chances of the UN to achieve world 
peace and its other main goals. You will undoubt- 
edly want to keep the discussion as positive and 
hopeful as is consistent with the truth. 


How TO PROCEED 
II. Political and security questions 


A. Successes.—The cumulative effect of the 
six examples of successful action by the UN 
(Adult Student) is impressive. One finishes read- 
ing them with the feeling, “I hadn’t realized that 
the UN had done all those things.” 

The first instance cited is that of Iran. Perhaps 
you would like to have a class member read this 
brief section before launching into a discussion 
of it. Then you might ask, Is this evidence that 
Russia really wants to co-operate with the other 
members of the UN? Is it evidence that Russia 
feared retaliation if she didn’t obey the request 
of the UN? 

Whatever the answers given, you might like 
to point out the conclusion drawn by Dr. Stuntz: 
“Military strategists have declared that nothing 
could have stopped the invasion of Iran and the 
taking of the Middle East had Russia refused to 
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UNations 
The public lobby in the General Assembly building at 
United Nations headquarters. 


abide by the decision of the United Nations. Defi- 
nitely that was a major success.” 

Second is the problem of tensions between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine, growing out of the crea- 
tion of the Jewish state of Israel. As the daily 
newspapers show, this is an uneasy situation but 
(as of this writing) it is not open warfare. An 
American, Ralph Bunche, UN mediator, nego- 
tiated the Israeli-Arab armistices, the final one, 
with Syria, being signed July 20, 1949. There 
have been numerous violations of the cease-fire, 
in 1950, 1951, and since. However, an all-out war 
has not developed between the Jews and the 
Arabs of surrounding countries. The Middle East 
has often been referred to as an “explosive area”; 
by preventing war there, the UN has perhaps pre- 
vented a possible world war. 

One of the most acute problems growing out 
of the Jewish-Arab war in Palestine is that of 
refugees. On December 1, 1948, the UN established 
the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
organization (UNRPR). Its exclusive concern was 
relief. It received voluntary contributions of 
$35,000,000 from 33 governments. The relief was 
administered through the Red Cross and the 
American Friends Service Committee. After De- 
cember, 1948, the number of refugees receiving 
daily rations increased to 900,000. 

A year later, in December, 1949, a Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East was established to carry out relief and works 
projects in collaboration with local governments. 
The director of this agency has described its mis- 
sion as “to help improve the living conditions of 
Palestinian refugees, to sustain life, to maintain 
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adequate levels of health and education, to provide 
opportunity for self-support.” 

This example should enable you to lift up one 
very important element of the “success” of the 
UN: namely, follow through. Persons are not lost 
sight of when a truce or treaty has been signed. 
Human need is recognized, and provision is ob- 
tained through co-operative action. 

The tension between India and Pakistan over 
which country would get Kashmir almost led to 
war. Again, this was a war that could have led 
to world war. Through the UN, a truce was ne- 
gotiated. The interesting details of this process 
are given on pages 81 through 89 of Everyman’s 
United Nations, 1953. 

The Korean conflict has been the theme for so 
much political oratory that it is, perhaps, hard for 
us to see it as a victory for the UN. But it is truly 
that, for aggression was resisted by collective ac- 
tion. (For the UN view or record of this long and 
costly action, read pages 39 through 57 of Every- 
man’s United Nations.) 

Just as there was relief and rehabilitation given 
through the UN following the Jewish-Arab war- 
fare, so also there has been relief and rehabilita- 
tion for Korean victims of war. Emphasis has been 
placed on “agricultural and industrial reconstruc- 
tion and the rehabilitation of education.” 

B. Failures.—Dr. Stuntz lists seven failures of 
the UN. Lack of progress toward disarmament, 
lack of unification of Korea, continued colonial- 
ism on the part of France, the rigid policy of 
segregation in South Africa, continued East-West 
conflict—these and other problems have not been 
solved by the UN. 

You will want to ask your class to grapple with 
that knotty question, Why? Perhaps your class 
discussion will lead to the following conclusion: 
What has not been available is a willingness to 
live up to the commitments made by member 
states who entered the organization. 


III. Economic and social questions 


A. Successes.—One of the truly exciting pro- 
grams of helpfulness being carried on in the world 
today is the Technical Assistance Program of the 
UN. (See the Technical Assistance Fact Sheet and 
other sources for full information.) This includes 
economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, counsel on full employment and economic 
stability, and other activities. 

Social and humanitarian questions have been 
tackled, also. These include genocide (systematic 
extermination of a group of human beings); the 
status of women; help for survivors of concentra- 
tion camps; help for refugees; assistance for chil- 
dren of war-devastated countries, through United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund; and the control of narcotics. 

Perhaps you will want to suggest to your class 
that they watch for “success” stories of the UN 
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in the daily newspapers, in news magazines, and 
in general magazines. For the more seriously 
interested, fascinating stories of these various 
activities can be found monthly in United Nations 
Review. 

B. Failures.—Dr. Stuntz says flatly: “There 
are no serious failures” by the UN in this field. 

You might find it profitable to pursue the idea 
that people are always hunting for utopia—what- 
ever it might be called—and that “utopia” means 
“nowhere.” Perfection is not to be found in human 
institutions. For the large measure of effective- 
ness, we should be grateful. For the relative fail- 
ures, we should have understanding and for- 
giveness. We have to admit that the church—as a 
human institution—falls far short of perfection. 
Can the church afford to be too highly critical of 
an organization that is merely humanitarian in the 
broad sense, not professing to be Christian? 

Isn’t it amazing that an organization that in- 
cludes persons of all religions can satisfy—even 
thrill—Christians at so many points? Is this an 
evidence that God is at work through the UN, as 
well as through the church, to create one world of 
brothers? 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


In this final class session, you might want to 
deal with questions that deal with the unit as a 
whole, as well as those that deal specifically 
with today’s topic. 

If you were America’s delegate to the UN, 
what would be your uppermost concern? Would 
it be in resolving the political tensions between 
East and West? Would it be in helping dependent 
peoples achieve independence? Would it be in 
ministering to underdeveloped countries of the 
world? Would it be in caring for the refugees, 
the orphaned children, and the other casualties of 
“man’s inhumanity to man”? 

As an American citizen, what can you do to 
interpret the UN to (a) your personal circle of 
friends, (b) your community, (c) your state and 
nation? 

As a Christian, what is your obligation to sup- 
port the humanitarian programs of the UN? How 
does this tie in with your support of the church? 
Is there any competition, or are the two entirely 
complementary? 


To CLOSE 
IV. Looking ahead 


You will probably want to close with a reading 
of the New Testament passages listed above, fol- 
lowed with a few moments of silent meditation, 
and concluded with prayer. 

You might well encourage your class to be 
watching for information about the UN in weeks 
and months ahead. This study of the UN should 
not close merely with the finishing of four lessons; 
it should continue for the rest of our lives—for 
we pray that the UN, or some organization like 








TEACH US TO PRAY 


This is the title of the nine-session study 
(April-May) in the Adult Fellowship Series. 
The aim of the course is to help adults think 
their way through some of the problems con- 
cerning the value and effectiveness of prayer 
and to provide guidance toward the develop- 
ment of a vital practice and experience of 
prayer. 

The topics for April are: 


April 3: Prayer Is Natural and Universal 
April 10: Prayer in a World of Science 
April 17: Prayer and Life’s Frustrations 
April 24: Prayer and the Exaltation of Desire 


“The Leader in Action” will be written by 
G. Ernest Thomas, staff member of the Gen- 
eral Board of Evangelism. “The Group in 
Action” will be prepared by Robert S. Clem- 
mons of the staff of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of Adults, Methodist Board of 
Education. ; 

An article, “Teach Us to Pray,” by Georgia 
Harkness, will be included in the magazine 
section of the April issue of ApuLt TEACHER. 











it, may continue to work for peace and world 
brotherhood until those objectives are perfectly 
realized on earth! 


p——_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The last session on the UN could assume 
several different patterns. Just as lesson 3 focused 
on the past, however, so lesson 4 should concen- 
trate on the future. At the close each student 
should have reasoned judgments about the UN 
and the changes the U.S. should sponsor in it. 

Another debate could be organized. Two good 
topics are: (1) Communist China should replace 
Nationalist China in the UN; and (2) the U. S. 
should vote for elimination of the veto in the UN 
Security Council. Selected debaters could pre- 
sent both sides. 

In some groups the teacher and program com- 
mittee might find five members able to do a little 
international role playing. Each would represent 
a different permanent member of the Security 
Council in a mock session on the admission of 
Red China, elimination of the veto, or enforce- 
ment of disarmament agreements by international 
inspection. Role playing a foreign nation is a diffi- 
cult task to be attempted with caution. 
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In most classes the easiest and best pattern 
would be a panel discussion on the future of the 
UN: What should be done to improve the UN? 

The three preceding lessons have dealt with the 
UN as it is, problems it faces, and its record. 

Members of the panel should get together before 
the session—perhaps for supper Saturday night. 
At this time the group can explore its internal 
agreements and disagreements and eliminate from 
or add to the following questions: 

1. Should the UN be more nearly universal 
by admitting all applicants for membership? 

2. Should the five great powers abandon their 
veto rights in the Security Council? 

3. Should the UN be given authority to en- 
force progressive disarmament of all nations by 
international inspection? 

4. Should a UN army be created to enforce 
peace? 

5. Should the U.S. keep the UN as a world 


Group Participation 


forum but concentrate security efforts on NATO 
and SEATO? 

Unless the class is hopelessly split, this discus- 
sion should proceed under the assumption that 
the U.S. will remain in the UN. Some people 
feel we should withdraw, but that seems unlikely 
at this writing. 

Open the session with an appeal to substitute 
reason for emotion, logical argument for preju- 
dice. An impartial chairman who can recognize 
and state points of agreement and disagreement 
will advance the discussion materially. 

At the close of the session each member should 
express a new judgment on the attitude scale pre- 
pared for lesson 1. Encourage each to write a brief 
comment concerning the future of the U.N. and 
desirable changes. Close the series with prayer 
for divine guidance for those who must make the 
momentous decisions concerning the future of the 
UN. 


Handling Differences of Opinion 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: Sometimes the liveliest discussions are 
also the most divisive, since they deal with con- 
troversial issues. How can a group in which 
members hold conflicting points of view deal with 
these differences so that maximum learning oc- 
curs and interpersonal relationships remain in- 
tact? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem 


1. At the outset of a controversial discussion, 
it is well for a group to take time to identify the 
objectives they hold in common. This provides a 
measuring stick against which to evaluate differ- 
ent courses of action or different points of view. 
Suppose that some members of the group favor 
adopting plan A, while others favor plan B. The 
result is argument and division. 

In this situation, the group might follow these 
steps: 

a. Identify goals held in common (“Whether 
we follow plan A or plan B, what is the result we 
all want?”) 

b. Set priorities among these goals (“Which 
of these desired results is most important?”) 

c. Then the group can better evaluate the two 
plans. (“Which plan is more likely to achieve 
the goals we all want?’’) 

Plan A and plan B are seen as alternative means 
to common goals. The result is a more objective 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America. 
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evaluation of alternatives and less division within 
the group. 

2. When a group is confronted with several 
possibilities, it is less likely to have its members 
become polarized at two extremes. A leader can 
help prevent premature crystallization of opinion 
by reminding the group of the various alternatives 
available. 

3. At times a discussion becomes so heated that 
little will be accomplished except the further 
division of the group and the mobilization of 
hostile feelings. When this occurs, it is desirable 
to put the controversy into the “deep freeze” for 
a time, with the understanding that the subject 
will be revived at a later date. 

4. At least part of the frustration and antago- 
nism developed during the course of a heated 
controversy is due to the fact that individuals do 
not feel their point is being understood and 
listened to. One way of eliminating this kind of 
frustration is to make sure that all opinions are 
put on the blackboard and are stated in terms 
that are satisfactory to the proponents of that 
point of view. 

(Here’s an interesting experiment to try some- 
time: During a controversy, set the ground rule 
that no one may express his own opinion until 
he has first stated the opposing point of view to 
the satisfaction of those holding that view. This 
is one way of making sure that each side under- 
stands what the others are saying.) 
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DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


This new pocket-size monthly 
periodical for adults offers a differ- 
ent approach to a study of the In- 
ternational Lesson Series. Each les- 
son is treated in seven daily parts, 
the Bible text being broken up into 
seven parts as well as the lesson ex- 
position. 

Preceding the lesson section of 
the April issue Henry M. Bullock, 
editor of church-school publica- 
tions, writes on the topic “The 
Youth Emphasis—for Adults.” Har- 
ris Franklin Rall, well-known Bible 
scholar and theologian, of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, writes on “The Easter 
Hope.” Luther A. Weigle, chair- 
man of the committee that pro- 
duced the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible, writes on 
“What I Think of R.S.V.” M. Leo 
Rippy, director of the Department 
of Christian Education of Adults, 
says that “church school is for 
adults” and tells why. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The magazine section of the 
April-June Wesley Quarterly high- 
lights the Easter season. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy has written an 
Easter sermon, “Jesus Opens 
Closed Doors.” He compares our 
age to the early disciples who 
hovered in fear behind closed doors; 
he points out that, as then, Jesus 
comes through closed doors. “Cross 
Bearing Today,” by William Faulk- 
ner, should help Christians under- 
stand what bearing a cross means. 
The editorial, “Eternally Easter,” is 
by Mary M. Harrison, Wesley 
Quarterly’s new editor. Besides 
these Easter features, Harry L. 
Williams has written “Reaching 
Others for Christ,” and Cyrintha 
Terry writes about the W.S.C:S. 

Ward Redus is the lesson writer. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


“Postexilic Judaism” is the theme 
for the spring quarter—April, May, 
June. The writer of the lessons is 
Elmer A. Leslie, professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Literature, 











Boston University School of The- 
ology. 

A variety of suggestions for 
teachers and groups, under the 
heading “The Teacher With the 
Class,” have been prepared by W. 
Randolph Thornton. Supplemen- 
tary background material will be 
given in ApULT TEACHER, beginning 
with the April issue. 

Preceding the lesson section 
there is a one-page editorial titled 
“No Water-tight Compartments.” 
The third cover page has book re- 
views. A fourth-cover map goes 
with the unit on “Postexilic Juda- 
ism.” 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


A. J. Walton, the writer of the 
lessons for April-June, is associate 
professor of practical theology and 
field work, The Divinity School, 
Duke University. 

Dr. Walton’s wide experience 
serving small churches in town and 
rural areas gives him an insight 
into the opportunity and challenge 
of the small church, for which this 
periodical is planned. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS: 
TEACHER’S QUARTERLY 


The teacher’s helps are prepared 
by A. W. Martin, a writer familiar 
to readers of this periodical. 

The magazine section includes an 
Easter poem by Mrs. C. W. Tomp- 
kins, and articles on leadership, 
youth of the church, worship, mis- 
sions, and teaching. The writers 
are: A. Dudley Ward, Harold W. 
Ewing, Clarice M. Bowman, Ralph 
A. Felton, and Doris Dennison. 


ADULT TEACHER 


“From Tragedy to Triumph” is 
the title of the Easter article by 
Mark Depp, minister of Centenary 
Methodist Church, Winston-Salem. 

“Principles of National Right- 
eousness” by Harold A. Bosley will 
supplement the teaching sugges- 
tions for the April International 
Lesson Series. 

The theme of the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series for April and May is 





“Teach Us to Pray.” An article by 
the same title by Georgia Harkness 
provides additional enrichment ma- 
terial for this study. 

A new feature beginning in April 
will be background articles for use 
with the Adult Bible Course. 

All adult teachers will be inter- 
ested in “Teacher, Whither Goest 
Thou?” and “Holding to Time 
Boundaries.” 


MATURE YEARS 


The April-June issue has numer- 
ous interesting features in addition 
to a treatment of the International 
Lesson Series. 

“Experiencing Easter,” by Clovis 
G. Chappell, and a poem “The Pio- 
neer Mother,” by Lincoln Phifer, 
are appropriate to the season of 
Easter and Mother’s Day. 

“Send Us Only Mature Women,” 
by Sigmund Neuman, tells the story 
of a unique experiment in the New 
York business world. “Common 
Disorders of the Heart” are dis- 
cussed in the Health Hints column. 

Armchair Travel takes’ the 
reader to the colonial scenes of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Pictorial description of two un- 
usual hobbies and an article, “The 
Poetry of Gardening,” make up the 
section, “Adult Adventure.” 


ADULT STUDENT 


The Easter number of Adult 
Student will carry an article on 
“The Christian Hope of Eternal 
Life,” by Nathaniel Micklem, a 
British theologian. A shorter arti- 
cle will be “Pre-Easter Medita- 
tions,” by Edith W. Simester. 

A biographical study of the late 
James E. Ward, by Woodrow Geier, 
will be another interesting feature. 

An innovation in the treatment of 
the International Lesson Series is 
the breaking up of the printed pas- 
sage of Scripture into several parts, 
each part followed by explanatory 
comments. 

The Adult Fellowship Series for 
April will carry the first four les- 
sons of the unit “Teach Us to Pray,” 
by Roy A. Burkhart, an Ohio min- 
ister. 
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Just Published -Psalms and Proverbs - Vol. IV 
added to THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


This monumental work, to comprise twelve volumes when com- 
pleted, is an up-to-date commentary for today’s Bible student. 
Not only does it bring the vast findings of the best modern schol- 
arship to the reader, but practical help as well in interpreting 
Bible truths in preaching and teaching. 

The Bible text is in both King James and Revised Standard 
Versions—at the top of the page in parallel columns. This is fol- 
lowed by the Exegesis—notes to make clear the meaning of the 
text, and the Exposition, an interpretation that throws the light 
of the text upon specific human needs. Other features are: Back- 

aluont ground Material; Introduction to each Biblical Book; General 
Articles, and Maps. Volumes now ready are listed below. Please 


order by volume. (AP) _... postpaid, each, $8.75 


Volume 1. General Articles on the Bible and Old Testament; 
Genesis; Exodus. 
Volume II. Leviticus; Numbers, Deuteronomy; Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth and Samuel. 
Volume III. Books of Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; Nehemiah; 
Esther and Job. 
Volume IV. Complete texts and commentary on Psalms and 
Proverbs. 
Volume VII. Articles on the New Testament; Matthew; Mark. 
Volume VIII. Luke; John. 
@ Volume IV. The newest volume added to se a IX. Acts; Romans. , : ‘ 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. Released in olume X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians. 


February this volume contains the complete 
text and commentary on Psalms and Prov- 
erbs. 


Write for BOOK TALK! It reviews good books for your home and it’s yours 
FREE! Print your name and address and the words “Book Talk” on a 
postcard and mail it today. 
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When in Atlanta or ae stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
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